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0:  course,  this  isn't  to  say  there 
hasn't  been  much  talk  about 
Lexus  automobiles.  On  the 
contrary.  In  Car  and  Drivers  New  Car 
Buyers  Study* 


owners  helped  the  LS400  achieve 
the  highest  customer  satisfaction 
rating  the  magazine  has  ever  seen. 
An  accomplishment  rivaled  only  by 
our  showing  in  the  J.D.  Power  and 
Associates  Initial  Quality  Survey,** 
where  owners  ranked  Lexus  the 
most  trouble-free  nameplate  on  the 
road  today. 

To  find  out  more  about  both  the 
LS400  and  the  ES250,  visit  your  local 
Lexus  dealer.  We're  sure  he'll  have  a 
few  encouraging  words  of  his  own. 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


s  Heard  A  Disco 


®'990  '.TllSZ  f  T"y0!a  MotoriSa'^  Vf*-->lc-  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  sec,  belts  and  obey  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  call  800-872-5398  (800-USA-LEXUS). 
November  1989 •luxury-ear, egistratiom.  **J.D.  Power  and  Associates  1990  Initial  Quality  Survey" Based  on  owner-reported  problems  the  first  90  days  of  ownership. 
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No  pocket-pen-liner  nerds,  this  crew.  Temporarily 
diminished  by  a  brain  drain  during  the  eighties. 
Brown's  math  department  is  back  to  the  chalk- 
board -  in  full  force  and  full  of  excitement. 


J.  Saunders  Redding 
(Re)Collected 

Sorting  through  the  papers  of  a  distinguished  black 
writer  and  alumnus  prompted  Ken  Dornstein  '91 
to  contemplate  the  challenge  of  biography  -  and  to 
hope  that  races  may  understand  one  another. 


Digging  History 
Where  It  Happened 


Since  1987  hundreds  of  Brown  students  and  a  team 
of  professional  archaeologists  have  volunteered 
summers  on  Corfu,  excavating  ancient  Roman  ruins. 
Sophomore  Julie  Taitsman  describes  her  working 
holiday. 


The  Classroom  of  the  Statue 

What  is  a  liberal  education?  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  Phil  Davis  finds  some  clues  while 
pondering  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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Cover:  Fragments  of  Roman  pots  excavated  during 
the  Brcwn  dig  on  Corfu.  Photograph  by  John  Foraste. 
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African  drumming 

Editor.  The  exchange  of  letters  (BAM, 
September  through  December)  exempli- 
fies everything  that  is  unfortunate  about 
the  Brown  displayed  to  us  in  the  maga- 
zine. An  alumnus  named  I  Richard  1  Col- 
well  '43  wrote  in  to  twit  Brown  for  offer- 
ing a  course  in  African  drumming, 
which  he  clearly  equated  with  the  jokes 
about  basket  weaving  current  in  his  day, 
which  symbolized  the  anti-intellectual- 
ism  of  lesser  institutions.  Two  profes- 
sors and  a  recent  grad  bushwhacked 
him  with  charges  of  insensitivity,  arro- 
gance, and  racism.  The  editor  is  to  be 
criticized  for  offering  three  ad  hominem 
attacks  unbalanced  by  even  one  view 
supporting  Colwell.  This  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  intolerance  and  suppression  of 
dissent  by  control  of  the  means  of  dis- 
cussion. 

I  love  Brown  well  enough  to  be  con- 
tinually disappointed  that  the  only 
viewpoint  allowed  to  critique  any  intel- 
lectual issue  at  the  college  is  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  racist,  leftist  ideologue.  This 
is  no  such  issue.  To  re-articulate  Colwell's 
question,  I  ask:  Can  an  undergraduate 
justify  a  year  studying  drumming  in  this 
specialized  way  at  the  expense  of  not 
acquiring  a  year's  background  in  another 
facet  of  the  complex  Mediterranean- 
European  culture  which  is  fundamental 
to  our  civilization?  1  didn't  have  time 
to  be  as  broad  or  as  deep  in  that  as  I 
wished  to  during  my  four  years,  and  I 
worked  hard.  And  I'm  still  reading  liter- 
ature and  history  and  this  year  even 
learning  a  language  (yes,  European)  and 
pursuing  the  skills  of  my  hobby  and 
withal  trying  to  be  a  credit  to  my  educa- 
tion and  citizenship.  Some  of  us  are  not 
sharing  the  same  assumptions,  are  we? 
It  seems  to  me  it  would  take  a  brilliant 
student  to  study  this  drumming  and  do 
justice  to  what  Colwell,  and  I,  and  may- 
be the  student's  father  feel  is  more  basic 
to  his  reason  for  attending  Brown.  So 
leave  it  that  the  alumnus  raises  the  ques- 


tion: is  the  offering  of  this  course  en- 
couraging to  building  intellectual  matu- 
rity? This  is  a  fair  question,  and  I'll  begin 
by  granting  what  the  faculty  member 
says,  that  it  really  is  an  intellectual  disci- 
pline, even  if  it  would  not  have  been 
considered  so  forty  years  ago. 

I  do  hope  Colwell  isn't  driven  to 
apologize  to  any  of  his  critics.  They  have 
not  the  perspective  to  realize  how  their 
replies  disgrace  the  freedom  of  inquiry. 
I  hope  more  that  Brown  may  emerge 
from  intolerance,  and  youngsters  can  go 
to  Providence,  as  in  my  years,  not  to  be 
indoctrinated  but  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to 
find  and  not  to  yield"  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  intellect. 

Roger  G.  Smith,  M.D.  '53 

Hillsboro,  Oreg. 
The  magazine  cannot  print  letters  it  does 
not  receive.  We  printed  the  only  letters  we 
received  about  Mr.  Colwell's  letter.  The 
magazine  has  not,  does  not,  and  will  not 
print  or  refuse  to  print  letters  according  to 
their  political  orientation.  -  Editor 


Editor:  The  three  letters  (BAM,  December) 
in  response  to  Richard  Colwell's  views 
on  African  drumming  miss  the  issue. 
Doubtless  it  would  take  years  to  master 
the  art;  so  would  la  cuisine  cordon-bleu, 
I'haute  couture,  and  many  other  skills. 
The  question  is,  however,  are  they  suit- 
able subjects  in  a  liberal-arts  program 
where  students  have  but  four  years  and 
a  limited  number  of  courses? 

Thomas  Feininger  '64  Ph.D. 

Quebec  City 


Dance  reunion 

Editor:  On  May  25,  the  Department  of 
Theatre,  Speech,  and  Dance  will  present 
the  Fourth  Annual  Alumni  Cabaret,  fea- 
turing dancers,  actors,  singers,  and 
musicians.  If  readers  would  like  to  per- 
form in  the  Cabaret,  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it,  or  would  like  to  share 
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ideas  about  the  dance  and  theatre  pro- 
gram, contact:  Julie  A.  Strandberg, 
Department  of  Theatre,  Speech,  and 
Dance,  Box  1897,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.I.,  02912. 
Julie  A.  Strandberg 
Director  of  Dance,  Campus 


What  unicycles? 

Editor:  Have  you  taken  a  header  and 
suffered  a  concussion?  There  are  no  uni- 
cycles in  your  photo  of  antique  bicycles 
(BAM,  December,  page  40).  All  vehicles 
pictured  have  two  wheels:  three  "ordi- 
naries" (aka  "high  wheelers")  and  two 
"safeties." 

The  ordinary  had  a  very  large  front 
wheel  and  small  rear  wheel.  Thus  the 
nickname  "penny-farthing"  after  the 
English  coins  of  relatively  similar  ratio. 
Since  the  pedals  directly  drove  the  front 
wheel,  it  was  made  as  large  as  possible 
to  get  a  reasonable  speed /power  ratio. 
Unfortunately,  control  and  braking  were 
not  the  best.  The  rider  frequently  was 
pitched  over  the  top  of  the  wheel  and 
landed  on  his/her  head.  This  was  called 
"taking  a  header." 

The  safety  bicycle  was  a  design 
improvement.  Chain  drive  allowed  for 
better  gearing  with  two  equal,  medium- 
sized  wheels.  The  rider  was  lower  and 
control  and  braking  were  better,  resulting 
in  many  fewer  head  injuries  from  being 
pitched  over  the  front  wheel.  Thus  the 
nickname  "safety." 

Interestingly  enough,  few  people  real- 
ize the  impact  the  bike  craze  of  the  1880s 
had  on  us.  Biking  provided  the  infra- 
structure for  the  automobile  and  the  air- 
plane. Bikers  from  that  era  also  joined 
with  the  farmers  to  promote  the  "good 
roads"  movement  for  paved  roads  long 
before  automobiles  became  a  factor. 

More  important  was  the  bike's  contri- 
bution to  the  women's  movement.  With 
bikes  young  women  could  exercise  and 
sweat,  wear  functional  clothing  includ- 
ing the  original  "pedal  pushers"  (pants), 
and  couldn't  easily  be  chaperoned. 

No  less  than  Susan  B.  Anthony 
responded  to  a  question  about  biking  to 
the  effect:  "Yes,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  biking.  It  has  done  more  than  any 
single  thing  to  emancipate  woman. . ." 
Indeed,  a  recent  U.S.  postage  stamp  was 
issued  of  a  woman  from  that  era  who 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  a  national 
presidential  candidate.  She  was  depicted 
on  a  bike  because  she  frequently  cam- 


paigned from  one  to  symbolize  its  impor- 
tance to  the  women's  movement. 

I  just  thought  you'd  like  to  set  the 
record  straight! 

James  W.  Castellan  '67 

Wallingford,  Pa. 


Editor.  Where  are  the  unicycles? 

Joel  Maxman  '78 

New  York  City 
In  the  caption  writer's  dreams.  -  Editor 

Silencing  'an 
uncomfortable  voice' 

Editor.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  a  few 
days  ago  that  Brown  expelled  a  student 
for  violating  rules  forbidding  offensive 
speech  on  campus.  I  do  not  question  the 
values  embodied  in  these  new  rules. 
Deliberately  hateful  speech  that  offends 
on  grounds  of  race,  gender,  religion, 
or  sexual  orientation  is  intolerable  in  the 
Brown  community  or  in  any  other. 

What  I  do  question  is  the  sanction 
for  violation  of  the  rules.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  offensive  speech  can  gravely 
harm  those  who  hear  it  or  hear  of  it.  But 
the  decision  to  expel  the  student  sends 
a  message  to  campus  that  works  its  own 
harm.  Brown  students  learn  from  this 
episode  that  when  an  offensive  person 
surfaces  in  their  midst,  a  moral  and 
healthy  reaction  is  to  banish  that  person 
irrevocably  from  their  community.  They 
learn  forcibly  to  silence  an  uncomfort- 
able voice  by  eliminating  the  speaker. 

In  my  view,  this  is  always  an  immor- 
al and  delusional  response,  whether  the 
sanction  is  as  mild  as  expulsion  from 
college,  which  irrevocably  expels  a  bigot 
from  a  campus  community,  or  as  draco- 
nian  as  the  death  penalty,  which  irrevo- 
cably expels  a  criminal  from  the  human 
community. 

Eric  L.  Midler  '84 

Highland  Park,  N.J. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  President 
Vartan  Gregorian,  with  a  copy  to  the  BAM. 

Editor.  Regarding  the  expulsion  of  a  stu- 
dent for  exercising  his  right  of  "free 
speech,"  I  feel  you  blew  it. 

The  whole  PC  movement  is  a  bunch 
of  crap.  The  [December  24, 1990]  News- 
week article,  "Taking  Offense:  Is  This  the 
New  Enlightenment  on  Campus  or  the 
New  McCarthyism?",  points  out  the 
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Study  Abroad 
Alumni!! 

A  booklet  bv  students  of  color 
for  students  of  color 

Share  your  experiences 

We  have  been  given  a  grant  by  the 
National  Association  of  Foreign 
Student  Affairs  to  produce  MESA  - 
Minority  Experience  of  Study  Abroad, 

Please  contribute 

Write  about  a  particular  experience 
(positive  or  negative),  send  a  poem 
or  a  piece  of  artwork.  Any  questions, 
concerns,  ideas  are  very  welcome. 


Pamela  Dudzik  '88  &  Samantha  Phillips  '90 

Office  of  International  Programs 

Box  1973,  Brown  University 

Providence,  RI  02912 
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For  reservations 

or  information 

call  your 

travel  agent 


Flagship  Hotels  and  Resorts 

(800)  729-FLAG 
(914)241-8771 
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dangers  quite  clearly. 

The  ability  to  say  what  one  wants  no 
matter  how  offensive  or  to  burn  a  flag  if 
desired  is  the  root  of  our  national  free- 
dom and  more  specifically  the  long  and 
proud  tradition  of  academic  freedom. 
1  hate  to  see  Brown  in  the  vanguard  of 
this  PC  nonsense. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  old  adage 
"sticks  and  stones  will  break  my  bones 
but  names  will  never  hurt  me"? 

Henry  F.  Strozeski  '68 

Moorestown,  N.J. 


Editor:  The  only  thing  more  shameful 
than  the  racial  slurs  a  student  yelled  last 
year  is  the  precedent  Brown  has  set  in 
expelling  him.  For  the  first  time,  Brown 
has  expelled  a  student  for  something  he 
said.  That  is  action  a  university  takes  at 
its  peril.  If  we  forbid  all  speech  that  of- 
fends someone,  then  we  will  destroy  the 
open  discourse  so  critical  to  scholarship 
and  politics. 

Generally  we  restrict  free  speech  only 
when  that  speech  would  lead  to  physi- 
cal harm.  The  classic  example  is  yelling 
"Fire!"  in  a  crowded  theater.  But  this 
student  was  yelling  "Fire!"  in  an  empty 
theater.  No  physical  harm  followed;  he 
was  not  egging  on  a  frenzied  mob,  nor 
did  he  target  a  victim  for  attack.  His  free 
speech  was  repugnant,  but  not  dangerous. 

It  was  repugnant  because  it  was  part 
of  a  sordid  tradition  of  racism.  In  the 
past  yelling  "nigger"  has  led  to  horrific 
acts  of  physical  violence.  Yet,  one  drunk 
man,  alone  amidst  right-thinking  Brown 
students,  was  in  no  position  to  effect 
physical  violence.  His  crime  was  that  he 
insulted  and  angered  whole  groups  of 
his  fellow  students. 

Because  of  its  sensitivity  to  history, 
Brown  elevated  these  insults  above  the 
usual  variety  most  of  us  have  to  deal  with 
daily.  People  often  insult  other  people; 
usually  it  does  not  lead  to  the  ultimate 
punishment  of  expulsion.  So,  effectively, 
Brown  retroactively  punished  the  stu- 
dent for  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  pre- 
vious generations  of  Americans. 

Is  Brown  to  punish  everyone  who 
insults  a  victimized  group?  Most  people 
would  agree  that  it's  irrational  to  expel 
someone  for  yelling  "idiot"  into  the  air, 
but  if  a  mentally  retarded  person  feels 
victimized  and  threatened  by  this  epithet, 
then  it  seems  qualitatively  the  same  as 
yelling  "nigger."  In  that  case,  expulsion 
becomes  necessary,  given  this  precedent 
Brown  has  just  set. 


Perhaps  Brown  thought  the  student's 
actions  made  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
munity to  live  with  him.  But  that  is 
something  for  the  community  to  decide 
through  its  interactions.  If  the  student 
had  to  leave,  he  should  have  decided  on 
his  own  because  he  felt  so  uncomfortable 
staying:  because  no  fraternity  would 
house  him,  no  party  would  admit  him, 
no  one  would  come  to  watch  him  play 
football. 

Instead  of  showing  the  depth  of  their 
disgust  through  everyday  actions,  stu- 
dents thrust  that  responsibility  onto  the 
institution.  But  it  is  not  for  Brown  to 
banish  students  for  non-academic  reasons, 
any  more  than  the  U.S.  government  could 
exile  its  citizens  for  being  obnoxious. 

If  the  U.S.  exiled  everyone  who  said 
"nigger,"  it  would  not  change  those 
racist  attitudes.  Rather,  it  would  foster  a 
climate  of  accusation  and  fear  -  making 
it  even  more  difficult  than  it  already 
is  to  discuss  racial  issues  -  and  a  sense 
of  being  a  privileged  isle  in  a  sea  of  crim- 
inals "outside."  Is  this  what  we  want  to 
see  at  Brown? 

George  Musser  '88 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 


A  mere  'lack  of  control'? 

Editor.  The  letter  from  the  Rev.  Robert 
A.  Tourigney  (BAM,  February)  is  both 
sad  and  horrifying.  Tourigney  would 
excuse  the  young  rapist  due  to  his  inabil- 
ity to  control  his  sex  drive  (stimulated, 
of  course,  by  the  young  woman). 

Just  so,  with  a  wink  and  a  nod,  do 
American  men  condone  violence  against 
women  and  send  the  comforting  message 
that  "boys  will  be  boys"  to  potential 
rapists. 

Wake  up,  Reverend.  The  last  time  I 
checked,  no  still  meant  no,  and  forcible 
sex  was  still  rape. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  men  of  con- 
science (Reverend?)  to  work  for  an  end 
to  the  violent  domination  of  women 
in  both  its  gross  and  subtler  forms.  This 
work  begins  with  our  own  relationships 
and  attitudes  but  must  extend  to  an 
active  expression  to  the  men  around  us, 
particularly  young  men  first  grappling 
with  sexuality. 

I  hope  that  Reverend  Tourigney  will 
do  some  research  on  rape,  try  to  under- 
stand its  devastating  impact  on  a  young 
woman's  life,  and  rethink  his  position. 

Dan  Coleman  '74 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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ome  celebrate 
Reunion  at  Brown... 
where  past  and  present 

touch  in  a  weekend 

of  nostalgia,  recognition 

and  community.  Where 

your  future  began. 


Brown  Annual  Fund 

Brown  University/Box  1976 
Providence,  RI  02912 
401  863-3300 


Brown.  It's  everything 
you  remember.  And  more. 

The  Brown  Annual  Fund. 

Your  unrestricted  gifts 
make  it  happen. 
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FOR  A 
PUBLISHER? 

Learn  how  to  have 
your  book  published. 

You   are    invited   to  send    for   a   free   illus- 
trated    guidebook     which     explains     how 
your    book    can    be    published,    promoted 
and  marketed 


To  the 
author 

in  search 
of  a 

publisher 


Whether  your 
subject  is  fic- 
tion, non-tiction 
or  poetry,  sci- 
entific, scholar- 
ly, specialized, 
(even  contro- 
versial) this 
handsome  32- 
page  brochure 
will  show  you 
how  to  arrange 
for  prompt  pub- 
lication 
Unpublished  authors,  especially,  will 
find  this  booklet  valuable  and  inform- 
ative For  your  free  copy,  write  to: 
VANTAGE  PRESS,  Inc.  Dept.  Y-69 

516    W.    34    St..    New    York.    NY.    10001 


Wanted  to  Buy 

Highest  prices  paid 

for  American  and  European  Art, 

including  paintings,  watercolors 

and  drawings,  sculpture  and  prints 

from  18th  century  to  present. 

Please  contact  Stuart  P.  Feld 

^irschl  |  Adler 

fy ALLERIES INC 

21  E  70(hSt.NY  10021   12 121  535-8810 
Fax  1212)772-7237 


Reach  70,000  readers 
nine  times  a  year 

▼ 

Use  Brown  Alumni  Monthly 
classifieds 

For  information, 

call  Pamela  Parker  at  the  BAM 

(401)  863-2873 


Books 

By  James  Reinbold 

How  to  succeed  in 
business  by  really  trying 

Getting  It  Right  the  Second  Time  by 
Michael  Gershman  '75  (Addison-Wes- 
ley  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Reading, 
Massachusetts,  1991).  $19.95. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  a  little  like  "Ripley's 
Believe  It  or  Not,"  you're  right.  But  the 
truth  is  that  it  took  Clarence  Birdseye 
seventeen  years  to  turn  a  profit  on  frozen 
foods  (he  sold  them  finally  to  institutions 
rather  than  individuals  to  build  public 
trust);  that  C.W.  Post  invented  "coffee 
nerves"  to  scare  the  American  public  into 
drinking  Postum;  and  that  Fred  and 
Louis  Ruekheim  beat  the  competition  - 
six  hundred  concoctions  of  caramel  pop- 
corn -  by  putting  a  prize  in  every  box 
of  Cracker  Jack. 

Remarketing  gave  new  life,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  (money- 
back  guarantee);  Vaseline  (Robert  Chese- 
brough  turned  to  large-scale  sampling 
by  trotting  around  upstate  New  York 
and  giving  a  jar  of  his  product  to  every- 
one he  met);  and  7-Up  (known  as  Bib- 
label  Lithiated  Lemon-Lime  Soda  before 
it  became,  after  several  incarnations, 
"The  Uncola"). 

All  in  all,  Gershman  tells  how  remar- 
keting saved  forty-nine  products  from 
failure.  To  the  four  traditional  market- 
ing concepts  -  product,  price,  place,  and 
promotion  -  he  has  added  eight  more; 
pitch,  perception,  position,  package,  pre- 
mium, publicity,  promise,  and  persever- 
ance. Mr.  Birdseye  is  certainly  the  epito- 
me of  perseverance. 

The  book's  chapters  are  the  twelve 
marketing  concepts,  which  are  elucidat- 
ed by  many  examples;  all  the  products 
are  well-known  -  from  Gerber  baby 
food  to  "the  breakfast  of  champions," 
from  Timex  to  Tupperware,  from  Pepsi 
to  Lite  beer  -  and  it  seems  surprising 
that  such  current  marketing  successes 
endured  such  shaky  beginnings.  Gersh- 
man reveals  the  often  ingenious  solu- 
tions used  by  entrepreneurs  to  solve 
problems  -  solutions  that  have  become 
standard  marketing  techniques.  Singer 
sewing  machine  sales  soared  after  the 
installment  payment  plan  was  intro- 
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duced,  and  Coleman  Lanterns  was  the 
first  company  to  use  the  service  contract. 

Getting  It  Right  the  Second  Time  is  full 
of  anecdotes,  ideas,  and  the  histories  be- 
hind some  of  America's  most  popular 
products.  The  book  is  a  testimony  to  cre- 
ative genius  and  to  the  cliche,  "If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 

Gershman,  a  former  public  relations 
executive  specializing  in  entertainment, 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Management 
Review  and  California  Business.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  books,  including  Smarter 
Barter  and  The  Big  Brother  Book  of  Lists. 


Welcome  to  the 
Creative  Zone 

Advertising  That  Works  by  Robert  Fearon 
'51  (Probus  Publishing  Company,  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  1991).  n.p. 

Bob  Fearon's  Creative  Zone,  like  Rod 
Serling's  "Twilight  Zone,"  is  a  dimension 
of  sight  and  sound.  The  Creative  Zone 
(TCZ  Inc.)  is  Fearon's  New  York  City 
marketing  communications  firm,  but  it 
is  also  a  state  of  mind.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  book,  he  explains,  "This  is  more 
than  a  guide  to  the  basics  of  advertising. 
Its  ultimate  concern  is  that  most  elusive, 
ephemeral,  subjective,  and  absolutely- 
must-have  driving  force  of  advertising 
that  works  -  action-provoking  creativity." 
Later,  he  reveals,  "once  you've  trav- 
eled through  the  Creative  Zone,  you  will 
have  a  better-honed  feeling  for  what 
makes  for  exceptional  advertising  .  . . 
[but]  don't  expect  a  secret  formula  or 
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even  an  infallible  checklist  of  creative 
criteria.  Action-provoking  creativity  can 
wear  a  million  different  faces." 

To  use  Rod  Serling's  line  from  the 
introduction  to  "Twilight  Zone" 
episodes,  "Look,  there's  a  signpost  up 
ahead."  Fearon  supplies  all  the  signposts 
in  the  Creative  Zone. 

Formerly  the  international  promo- 
tion director  of  Time  magazine,  the  cor- 
porate advertising  director  of  IBM,  and 
the  creative  director  of  several  advertis- 
ing agencies,  Fearon  is  president  of  The 
Creative  Zone,  which  he  describes  as 
being  "fanatically  and  ferociously  focused 
on  provoking  Eurekas."  A  true  ad  man 
has  spoken. 


War  and  money 

War  and  Peace  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  Wliat 
Teenagers  Want  to  Know  by  Marian  Salz- 
man  '80  and  Ann  O'Reilly,  with  Teresa 
Reisgies,  Terry  Barnett,  and  several  hun- 
dred teenage  contributors  (Peterson's 
Guides,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1991). 
$5.95. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  today  is  that 
things  happen  too  fast.  That  can  hurt 
sales,  especially  if  you're  marketing  a 
Persian  Gulf  war. 

No  sooner  did  President  George  Bush 
give  the  green  flag  signaling  the  start  of 
Operation  Desert  Storm  than  he  waved 
the  checkered  flag.  Newspapers  counted 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  days,  and  the 
U.S.  beat  the  record  for  "big  war  won  in 
the  least  amount  of  days."  Grenada  and 
Panama  did  not  qualify. 

Now,  manufacturers  and  retailers 
are  stuck  with  millions  of  yards  of  yel- 
low ribbon  and  lots  of  other  jingoistic 
products,  from  lapel  pins  to  patriotic 
baby  bibs  to  tee  shirts  to  official  Opera- 
tion Desert  Storm  coffee  mugs.  Book 
publishers,  too,  responded  to  the  call  to 
capitalize  on  the  situation.  It's  amazing 
how  fast  those  presses  can  run.  Books 
on  the  history  of  Islam,  primers  on  the 
Middle  East,  a  guide  to  weapons  and 
strategies,  all  materialized  in  the  days 
following  President  Bush's  declaration 
on  January  16.  Now  the  troops  are 
returning  home,  and  warehouses  are 
filled  with  remaindered  books.  Look  for 
all  the  Gulf  war  ephemera  in  the  dis- 
counted bin  at  your  local  flea  market. 

But  this  is  America:  Land  of  the  free 
(enterprise)  and  home  of  the  brave 
(entrepreneur).  0 


The 
Educated  Choice 


FOR  READERS. 
AND  ADVERTISERS. 

In  the  editorial  forefront  of  American 
journalism,  Ivy  League  magazines  capture,  and 
keep,  the  attention  of  a  very  critical  audience.  For 
years,  we've  covered  a  wide  range  of  issues  and 
discussed  a  host  of  diverse  subjects:  economic 
trends  to  line  wines;  scientific  breakthroughs  to 
luxury  travel.  And,  of  course,  news  from  campus. 

As  the  alumni  of  Ivy  League  Universities  have 
been  loyal  to  their  magazine  for  years,  the}' 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  caliber  of  our 
readership.  That's  why  thev're  also  some  of  our 
advertisers.  Thev  recognize  the  importance  of 
getting  their  message  .across  to  this  powerful 
audience. 

Call  Rob  Sennott  at  The  Ivy  Lea°iie  Magazine 
Network  for  more  information  on  this 
influential  market  at  212-684-5603. 

Ivy  League  Network  magazines-the  educated 
choice  for  reader  and  advertiser. 


The  Ivy  League 
Magazine  Network 
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"^^ ^      UNDER    THE       ^^^ 

A  snake-bitten  Smurf  helps  Brown 

in  a  big  way 

1  —^ity  the  poor  Smurf. 

University  of  North  Caroli- 

which scientists  are  trying 

"With  electronic  books,  the 

JL      This  innocent  cartoon 

na,  and  the  University  of 

to  solve  don't  just  depend 

viewer  controls  the  form 

character  walks  across  a  sur- 

Utah, incorporated  those 

on  good  number  crunching. 

and  the  content  of  the  pre- 

real landscape  to  confront 

computer-generated  images 

They  equally  depend  on 

sentation.  The  viewer  is  in 

a  curious,  yellow,  Smurf- 

into  a  pitch  to  the  National 

being  able  to  make  sense  of 

charge." 

sized  bucket  that  the  purple- 

Science  Foundation  (NSF) 

the  numbers,"  van  Dam  ex- 

These books  can  be  used 

cloaked  character  proceeds 

and  the  Defense  Advanced 

plains.  "If  you  can't  visual- 

as innovative  teaching  tools, 

to  kick  on  its  side.  That  task 

Research  Projects  Agency  in 

ize  the  problem,  you  often 

explains  Ken  Herndon  '91, 

accomplished,  the  self-satis- 

an effort  to  become  a  Science 

don't  know  what  you're 

a  history  major  from  Seattle, 

fied  creature  starts  to  leave 

and  Technology  Center  for 

doing." 

who  doubles  as  one  of  the 

the  scene.  But  out  of  the 

Computer  Graphics  and 

In  announcing  the  cre- 

Group's resident  artists. 

bucket  emerges  a  giant  green 

Scientific  Visualization. 

ation  of  the  nation's  twenty- 

"Say  you're  trying  to 

snake  whose  body  pulsates 

Last  month,  the  Consor- 

sixth Science  and  Technology 

teach  someone  how  a  car 

in  giddy  anticipation  of  a 

tium  was  named  the  winner 

Center,  NSF  director  Walter 

transmission  works.  In  a 

meal.  The  Smurf  vanishes 

of  a  very  large  prize:  a  $14.7- 

E.  Massey,  a  former  dean 

standard  textbook,  you  can 

down  the  snake's  craw. 

million  grant  to  be  split 

of  the  College  and  a  current 

show  lots  of  still  pictures, 

Shed  no  real  tears,  how- 

among the  five  universities 

member  of  Brown's  Board 

but  they  don't  give  you  a 

ever,  for  the  story  has  a  very 

over  the  next  five  years.  The 

of  Fellows,  concurs:  "Visual- 

feel for  what  happens  when 

happy  ending.  The  Fellini- 

money  will  be  augmented 

ization  can  bring  enormous 

you  shift.  At  the  very  least, 

esque  cartoon  was  created 

by  $20-  to  $25  million  worth 

leverage  to  bear  on  scientific 

there's  no  aspect  of  motion," 

by  undergraduates  who 

of  equipment  and  financial 

productivity.  The  potential 

says  Herndon.  "But  we  can 

used  software  developed  by 

support  from  IBM,  Digital 

for  major  breakthroughs  is 

now  model  the  movements 

Brown's  Computer  Graph- 

Equipment, Hewlett-Pack- 

comparable to  that  of  super- 

in four  dimensions  -  the 

ics  Group.  CGG  co-directors 

ard,  and  Silicon  Graphics, 

computers." 

fourth  element  is  time  -  so 

Andries  van  Dam  and  John 

some  of  the  leading  manu- 

There are  many  areas  - 

you  can  really  get  a  feel  for 

Hughes  explain  that  the 

facturers  of  computer  work- 

medicine, environmental  sci- 

the transmission,  or  any- 

Smurf, along  with  a  pair  of 

stations.  Industry  giant  Sun 

ence,  climatology,  and  fluid 

thing  else.  Most  important, 

goggle-eyed  robots,  a  deli- 

Microsystems is  also  very 

dynamics,  among  them  - 

the  book  will  be  interactive, 

cately-flowing  table  cloth, 

interested  in  participating, 

that  require  better  ways  of 

too.  Interactivity  is  a  big 

an  android,  some  steel  pipe, 

says  van  Dam,  the  hard- 

seeing.  Brown's  CGG  is  a 

part  of  our  research,  and 

and  a  fly  that  meets  an  un- 

charging professor  of  com- 

pioneer in  the  development 

we're  going  to  be  using  the 

timely  end  are  part  of  a  video 

puter  science  who  will  serve 

of  the  "electronic  book," 

grant  to  develop  that  com- 

that was  entered  in  an  ex- 

as one  of  the  new  Center's 

an  interactive  multi-media 

ponent  of  our  work." 

ceedingly  prestigious  com- 

principal investigators. 

document  that  can  display 

In  addition  to  tackling 

petition. 

"Graphics  and  what  we 

text,  tables,  sound,  still  pic- 

basic science  issues  in  graph- 

The University,  along 

call  'scientific  visualization' 

tures,  and  moving  images  on 

ics,  Center  experts  plan  to 

with  graphics  experts  from 

are  very  /'/;  right  now  be- 

the computer  screen.  "It  isn't 

use  their  combined  skills  to 

the  California  Institute  of 

cause  everyone  realizes  that 

just  a  movie  that  you  watch 

create  the  visualization  tech- 

Technology, Cornell,  the 

the  large-scale  problems 

passively,"  notes  van  Dam. 

niques  that  will  help  bring 
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about  improvements  in  can- 
cer radiation  therapy,  the 
manufacturing  of  crack-re- 
sistant parts,  and  the  under- 
standing of  nerve  function. 
These  are  all  formidable 
tasks,  notes  NSF  director 
Massey:  "The  scope  of  the 
problems  is  so  vast  and  the 
research  requirements  so 
large  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  single  universi- 
ty to  assemble  the  necessary 
critical  mass  of  researchers 
to  perform  the  appropriate 
investigations." 

Each  of  the  Center's 
partners  -  a  veritable  "All 
Star  team  of  the  graphics 
community,"  says  van  Dam 
-  brings  a  special  expertise 
to  the  endeavor.  "Brown  is 
in  charge  of  designing  a  soft- 
ware architecture  into  which 
everyone's  software  pieces 
can  fall,"  he  notes,  adding 
that  in  a  way,  the  Universi- 
ty's contribution  is  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  entire 
project  rests.  "When  people 
say  'Center,'  they  assume 


that  there's  going  to  be  a 
new  building,  or  that  the 
group  is  going  to  take  over 
an  already  existing  one. 
We're  not.  No  new  space  is 
being  planned  anywhere. 
We're  all  staying  exactly 
where  we  are.  Instead, 
we're  going  to  use  computer 
technology  to  facilitate  our 
working  together." 

NSF  director  Massey 
emphasizes  that  the  Center 
will  not  only  be  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  the  graphics 
revolution,  it  will  also  be 
pioneering  a  new  model  of 
what  he  termed  "distributed 
research." 

Information  will  travel 
along  high  speed,  digital- 
data  highways,  which  will 
be  the  Center's  lifelines  for 
sharing  software,  electronic 
lectures  and  meetings,  and 
other  forms  of  "tele-collabo- 
ration," some  yet  to  be  in- 
vented. "There  are  a  number 
of  exciting  technology-en- 
abled possibilities  that  we're 
linking  together  to  augment 


what  we  can  do  with  per- 
sonal visits  and  with  exist- 
ing computer  networks," 
says  van  Dam.  "We're 
going  to  be  on  the  forefront 
of  making  this  technology 
work."  -  B.F. 


Van  Dam,  front,  and  Hughes 

show  an  airplane  "built" 
with  their  interactive  model- 
ing and  animation  system, 

and  "Boy's  Surface, "  a 

mathematical  structure  that 

intersects  itself  three  times 

at  a  single  point  in  space. 


The  ethics  of  embargoes: 

A  professor  argues  against 

withholding  food 


In  the  heady  days  imme- 
diately after  the  allied 
forces  succeeded  in  driving 
Iraq's  army  out  of  Kuwait, 
Ellen  Messer,  an  associate 
research  professor  in  the 
Alan  Shawn  Feinstein  Pro- 
gram in  World  Hunger, 
raised  for  a  group  of  women 
administrators  a  thorny 
question:  just  how  ethical 
are  economic  embargoes 
such  as  the  ones  the  U.S. 


enforced  against  Iraq? 

Messer  expressed  her 
hope  that  the  U.S.  military 
actions  may  indeed  have 
"just  ended  a  just  war  and 
just  begun  a  just  peace,"  as 
President  Bush  put  it,  but, 
she  said,  "I  found  it  peculiar 
that  the  United  States  took 
the  stand  that  there  would 
be  a  total  embargo  of  food. 
I  was  surprised  by  I  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  reacted] 
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that  sanctions  were  "better1 
than  warfare." 

For  iino  thing,  Messer 
>aid,  sanctions  did  not  pre- 
clude warfare;  in  addition, 
she  argued  that  withhold- 
ing food  took  a  toll  on  both 
sides  of  the  globe,  harming 
both  the  hungrv  civilians  of 
Iraq  and,  on  a  moral  level, 
the  more  distant  citizens  of 
the  nations  imposing  the 
sanctions. 

Messer's  talk,  entitled 


Ellen  Messer  questions  the 

sanctity  of  sanctions. 

"Saddam  Hussein  used  food 

as  a  weapon,"  she  says.  "But 

that  doesn't  justify  the  U.S. 

doing  the  same. " 


"Sanctions  and  Sanctity:  The 
Case  of  Food  and  Hunger 
in  the  Middle  East,"  was  part 
of  a  lunch  series  sponsored 
by  Women  Administrators 
of  Brown.  Her  lecture  was 
based  on  an  article  she  wrote 
last  fall  that  argued  hunger 
should  never  be  used  as  a 
weapon  of  war. 

In  wartime  food  short- 
ages, "women  and  children 
and  the  elderly  suffer  first," 
Messer  said,  "because  they 
are  the  most  vulnerable  and 
the  least  valuable  in  all  but 
humanitarian  eves."  What 


food  exists  goes  lirst  to  feed 
the  leaders  and  their  armies. 

An  anthropologist 
trained  in  the  archaeology 
of  the  Near  East,  Messer  has 
since  specialized  in  food 
systems,  which  is  her  focus 
at  the  World  Hunger  Pro- 
gram. She  stressed  Iraq's 
geographical  location  as  the 
birthplace  of  Western  civi- 
lization. The  farming  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  in 
Kurdistan  became  the  basis 
of  current  food  sys- 
tems, she  said,  noting 
ironically  that  "Iraq 
now  has  to  import  85 
percent  of  its  food 
when  not  in  the  cur- 
rent state  [of  sanc- 
tions]." Out  of  that 
same  ancient  culture 
came  the  roots  of 
Western  legal  codes 
and  notions  of  human 
and  political  rights, 
she  noted. 

Although  starva- 
tion has  a  long  histo- 
ry as  a  military  tactic 
in  both  the  East  and 
the  West,  Messer  said, 
the  past  two  centuries 
have  seen  growing 
European  concern 
about  the  way  civil- 
ians are  treated  in  wars  and 
increasing  efforts  to  regulate 
wartime  behavior. 

In  1977,  for  instance,  two 
protocols  were  added  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Convention, 
specifically  prohibiting 
"[starvation  of  civilians  as 
a  method  of  warfare"  and 
the  destruction  or  removal 
of  "objects  indispensable  to 
the  survival  of  the  civilian 
population  such  as  food- 
stuffs, crops,  livestock,  drink- 
ing water  installations.  .  . ." 
The  United  States  has  not 
yet  ratified  those  protocols, 
she  said.  "The  official  U.S. 
position  is  that  food  does 
not  qualify  as  humanitarian 
aid  unless  there  is  a  famine," 
Messer  wrote  last  fall. 

Nevertheless,  she  said, 
the  U.S.  "has  been  active  in 


protecting  the  rights  of  those 
caught  in  zones  of  armed 
conflict"  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  including  the  Su- 
dan and  Central  America. 
With  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.S.  has  "tried  to  create  cor- 
ridors of  tranquility"  to 
bring  medical  supplies  and 
food  relief  into  Cambodia, 
Afghanistan,  Mozambique, 
and  other  countries  torn  by 
internal  or  external  strife. 
"Saddam  Hussein  cer- 


tainly used  tood  as  a  weapon 
against  his  own  people," 
Messer  said.  "But  this  does 
not  justify  .  .  .  the  United 
States  doing  the  same."  To 
withhold  food  from  the  Iraqi 
people,  she  argued,  we  have 
to  dehumanize  them.  "This 
dehumanization  is  the 
biggest  stumbling  block  to 
world  peace.  You  can't  justi- 
fy doing  violence  to  people 
if  you  believe  they  are  peo- 
ple." -C.B.H. 


How  free  is  free  speech? 

By  one  of  those  coincidences  so  ingenious  that 
only  the  fates  could  claim  responsibility,  the  top- 
ic for  this  March's  Public  Affairs  Conference  -  planned 
a  year  ago  -  was  "Letting  Freedom  Ring:  Free  Expres- 
sion after  200  Years."  Just  as  the  national  media  debat- 
ed the  wisdom  and  constitutionality  of  Brown's  deci- 
sion to  expel  a  student  for  drunkenly  shouting  epithets 
last  fall  (Under  the  Elms,  March),  a  parade  of  lawyers, 
justices,  journalists,  and  educators  visited  the  campus 
to  hash  out  the  same  issue.  Over  the  course  of  the  two- 
week  conference,  they  discussed  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment,  the  merits  of  restricting  the  press  during 
wartime,  the  questions  of  free  expression  in  the  arts 
and  over  the  airwaves,  and  the  conflict  between  free 
speech  and  maintaining  a  sense  of  community  on  cam- 
pus. 

Sponsored  by  Brown  and  the  Providence  journal,  the 
conference  each  year  takes  on  an  issue  that  the  organiz- 
ers believe  is  pivotal  in  American  society;  the  debate  is 
always  lively,  but  never  before  has  a  topic  so  captivated 
the  campus  and  the  Providence  community.  Crowds 
packed  the  lecture  halls,  and  people  were  turned  away 
from  some  of  the  sessions. 

In  order  to  share  some  of  the  debate  with  a  wider 
audience,  the  editors  decided  not  to  sum  up  the  confer- 
ence, news-style,  this  month,  but  rather  to  devote  much 
of  the  May  issue  to  the  topic.  With  apologies  for  the 
delay  in  reporting,  we  trust  you  will  find  yourselves  as 
intrigued  by  the  issues  as  we  are.  -  C.B.H. 
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The  war  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  as  much  a 
contest  of  propaganda  as  of 
missiles,  and  television  was 
the  front  line  in  the  scramble 
for  public  sympathy.  Like 
many  of  us,  semiotician 
Robert  Scholes,  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  Professor  of  Humani- 
ties, spent  hours  this  winter 
watching  CNN.  His  interest 
was  not  just  the  news,  but 
the  way  the  news  was  being 
told.  His  field,  after  all,  is 
the  study  of  signs;  his  meth- 
od, to  decode  the  symbols 
with  which  the  media  daily 
bombard  us. 

Scholes  discusses  the 
changed  relationship  be- 
tween military  strategy,  pro- 
paganda, and  the  media  in 
the  following  excerpts  from 
an  interview  with  Linda 
Peters  Mahdesian  '82,  edito- 
rial associate  in  the  Brown 
News  Bureau.  Parts  of  this 
interview  first  appeared  in 
the  campus  paper,  the  George 
Street  Journal. 

On  the  plight  of 
newspapers: 

Poor  newspapers!  They  real- 
ly are  so  far  behind  in  terms 
of  time  and  so  deficient  in 
terms  of  images.  They  really 
ought  to  be  a  little  more 
thoughtful;  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  a  little  more  re- 
flection, a  little  more  variety 
of  points  of  view  than  tele- 
vision can  give  you. . .  . 
Television  has  essentially 
displaced  newspapers  for 
hot  news  or  breaking  news. 

TV:  forum  or  colosseum? 

What  you  watch  in  the  co- 
losseum is  gladiatorial  con- 
tests, rather  than  the  world, 
and  I  think  that  probably 
"colosseum"  is  the  right 
word  for  [what  happens  on 
television.  Television]  isn't  a 
forum  or  place  of  exchange. 
It's  more  of  a  place  of  shows, 
and  shows  are  what  it  does. 
A  serious  conversation  on 
"MacNeil-Lehrer"  works 


The  Gulf  War: 

A  semiotician  decodes 

the  imagery 


against  the  medium,  though 
I  think  it  can  be  done. 

On  the  medium  of 
television: 

I  sometimes  think  of  the 
medium  of  television  as  a 
giant  with  two  heads:  one 
is  an  adult  head  which  is 
quite  rational,  and  then 
there's  this  enormous  baby 
head  which  every  few  sec- 
onds says,  "Show  me  anoth- 
er picture!  Show  me  another 
picture!"  So  that  whatever 
the  adult  head  tries  to  do, 
at  a  certain  point  the  baby 
gets  impatient  and  asks  for 
another  picture.  Television 
has  got  to  deal  with  this 
giant  with  the  baby  head.  It's 
part  of  the  medium. 

One  of  the  things  I  like 
about  "MacNeil-Lehrer" 
is  that  they  resist  this;  it's 
mostly  people  sitting  around 
talking  to  the  point  where 
the  talk  gets  interesting. 

CNN  is  trying  to  reach 
a  larger  audience  so,  while 
they  do  a  lot  of  talking  heads, 
they  also  will  show  any 
image  they  get  -  no  matter 
who  gives  it  to  them  -  and 
that  made  it  interesting. 

Is  TV  a  propaganda  tool? 

[The  U.S.  militaryl  did  a 
very  bad  job  I  think  at  points 
in  the  war  of  feeding  that 
baby  the  pictures  that  it 
wanted.  Saddam  Hussein 
was  doing  a  better  job  of 
feeding  it  pictures.  We  were 
so  intent  on  censorship,  on 
hiding  things,  that  we  forgot 
that  you  have  to  show  some 
things  in  order  to  hide 
others. 

We  were  giving  nothing 
[to  the  medial  except  gener- 
als standing  up  there  talk- 
ing; we  weren't  allowing 
reporters  to  go  places  and 


get  good  images  that  could 
fill  up  all  that  time.  So  when 
the  Iraqis  presented  footage 
of  charred  bodies  of  women 
and  children  and  so  on,  it 
got  great  play  -  because  the 
medium  wants  images.  .  .  . 

You  can't  use  television 
in  a  negative  mode;  you've 
got  to  be  in  a  positive  mode. 
You've  got  to  generate  pic- 
tures that  can  compete  with 
the  other  pictures  that  are 
being  offered  to  it. 

[Our  pictures  of  high- 
tech  weaponry]  were 
tremendously  effective  as 
advertising  for  high-tech 
companies.  . .  but  they  did 
nothing  to  offset  the  image 
of  a  technological  power 
that  occasionally  screwed 
up  and  killed  a  lot  of  women 
and  children. 

Part  of  the  problem  is 
that  you  couldn't  get  atroci- 
ty pictures  on  the  other  side. 
You  could  try  to  feed  atroci- 
ty stories,  by  saying  that 
you  have  unconfirmed  re- 
ports of  atrocities  in  Kuwait 
City,  but  without  images, 
stories  don't  play  on  TV. 
They  have  to  have  images. 

And  since  we  were,  in 
fact,  doing  all  the  damage  in 
this  war.  .  .  [the  Iraqis]  were 
the  ones  with  all  the  grabby 
pictures  of  atrocities.  If  more 
Scuds  had  landed  in  down- 
town Tel  Aviv,  we  would 
have  had  more  atrocity  pic- 
tures to  put  on  the  air,  but 
as  it  was  we  did  a  good  job 
of  minimizing  that. 

Then  when  that  barracks 
was  hit  in  Dhahran  we  didn't 
want  to  show  pictures  of 
body  bags  with  our  soldiers 
in  them. ...  If  Scuds  had  hit 
a  hospital  for  women  and 
infants,  you  would  have  had 
images  all  over  the  place. 
You  notice  that  Saddam  Hus- 


sein wasn't  showing  pic- 
tures of  troop  hospitals;  he 
showed  pictures  of  normal 
hospitals  that  were  being 
deprived  of  gasoline  be- 
cause they  were  selling 
gasoline  to  cars  on  the  street. 

Was  CNN  used  by  Iraq? 

I  know  there  were  a  lot  of 
objections  to  Peter  Arnett  re- 
porting out  of  Baghdad  for 
CNN.  One  of  the  funniest 
things  said  -  I  think  by  one 
of  our  senators  -  was  that 
this  was  one-sided  report- 
ing. ...  I  think  CNN  doing 
that  was  really  a  great  boost 
for  democracy:  it  showed 
the  enemy's  propaganda 
along  with  our  own  propa- 
ganda and  let  everybody 
see  them.  It  renewed  my 
faith  in  America. 

. .  .  [Television]  is  the 
most  potent  propaganda 
tool  there  is;  it's  the  most 
powerful  medium.  It's  the 
one  where  you  can  reach 
the  most  people  the  fastest 
with  the  most  powerful  bits 
of  information  because  they 
come  in  the  form  of  images 
-  live  and  moving  and  col- 
ored images.  .  .  .  You  don't 
have  to  speak  English  to 
understand  images.  They 
seem  to  tell  their  own  story. 

You  put  a  spin  on  it  by 
withholding  some  images 
and  giving  out  other  images 
or  captioning  them  in  a  cer- 
tain way  .  .  .  you  show  the 
body  bags  and  cut  away  to 
a  wailing  person;  the  poor 
viewer  doesn't  know  if  that 
wailing  person  is  someone 
the  reporter  had  around  the 
studio  from  footage  of  a 
funeral  three  months  before. 

I  think  we  need  to  have 
more  TV-savvy  people  in 
the  military  and  they  have 
to  be  listened  to  a  little  more 
by  the  generals.  If  you're 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  wars, 
you'd  better  advertise  them 
better. 
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Students  check 
the  campus 

bulletin  board 

to  see  where 

their  classes 

meet. 


I  urious  to  see  just  what  undergraduates  are  taking 

^-i    -»  these  days,  we  recently  put  in  a  call  in  to  the  Registrar's 
Office,  asking  what  the  most  popular  courses  are  this  year. 

"Most  populated  does  not  equal  popular,"  we  were  re- 
minded. "Lots  of  professors  limit  enrollments.  And  some  of 
the  courses  on  this  list  are  required  of  concentrators  in  those 
departments." 

Okav,  suppose  we  call  it  the  largest  courses,  the  heaviest 
hitters  on  the  lecture  hall  circuit? 


Students    Course  title 


#1    481      Biology  20:  The  Foundation  of  Living  Systems 

The  standard  introductory  biology  course,  de- 
signed for  scientists  and  poets  alike,  it  fulfills  a 
basic  concentration  requirement  for  biology  majors, 
and  it's  standard  fare  for  pre-med  students  as 
well.  Number  one  last  year  as  well. 

#2    394      Political  Science  22:  City  Politics 

"Bosses,  reformers,  states,  bureaucrats,  politicians, 
the  poor,  the  homeless,  and  the  citizen.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  major  themes  of  urban  politics," 
says  the  course  catalogue.  Associate  Professor  Jim 
Morone,  who  teaches  it,  "is  not  to  be  missed," 
says  the  student-written  Critical  Review.  Also  on 
last  year's  list. 

#3    313      American  Civilization  161F:  The  Spy  Novel 

"Though  most  of  the  texts  will  be  American, 
some  British  books  will  be  used  because  of  their 
importance,"  says  the  course  announcement.  On 
the  "Top  Ten"  list  last  year  as  well. 

#4    312      Neural  Sciences  1:  The  Brain 

An  introduction  to  neuroscience,  required  of  con- 
centrators, but  that  accounts  for  only  a  fraction 
of  the  students  enrolled.  Another  repeat  from  last 
year. 


"Bear  in  mind  that  these  courses  are  not  'typical'  of  what 
students  take,"  we  were  told.  "Most  courses  are  much  small- 
er than  these." 

True  enough,  we  agreed.  But  we  still  wanted  to  know 
what  the  big  draws  are. 

We  got  our  wish.  Herewith,  a  slightly  skewed,  but  none- 
theless telling  roster  of  the  "Top  Ten  for  1990."  Draw  what 
conclusions  you  may.  -  C.B.H. 


Students    Course  title 


#5    304      History  161:  American  Foreign  Policy  Since  1941 

Taught  by  Professor  Charles  Neu,  it's  a  perennial 
favorite,  as  is  History  158:  The  Longest  War, 
Neu's  class  on  Vietnam. 

#6    270      American  Civilization  161A:  The  Legendary 
American  West 

Another  repeat  top  performer. 

#7    244      Psychology  30:  Personality 

The  basics  of  personality  theory  taught  by  an 
extremely  popular,  dynamic  professor,  Brian 
Hayden.  Although  a  survey,  it's  not  introductory. 

#8    235      Chemistry  25:  Chemistry  of  Organic  Compounds 

Serious  science;  it's  part  3  of  a  four-course  chem- 
istry sequence. 

#9    217      Engineering  9:  Industrial  and  Non-Profit 
Organizations 

Entertaining,  enlightening,  taught  by  one  of 
Brown's  most  enthusiastic  and  beloved  professors, 
Barrett  Hazeltine. 

#10  209      Chemistry  21:  Introductory  Chemistry 

The  starting  point  for  concentrators  without 
advanced  placement  in  chemistry. 
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Franco  Preparata 

named  to  Wang  chair  in 

computer  science 


In  1 986,  An  Wang,  the 
late  founder  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts-based computer 
company  that  bears  his 
name,  pledged  $1.25  million 
to  endow  a  chair  in  comput- 
er science  at  Brown.  After  a 
lengthy  search,  the  Univer- 
sity has  named  Franco  P. 
Preparata,  a  distinguished 
teacher  and  researcher  from 
the  University  of  Illinois, 
the  first  An  Wang  Professor 
of  Computer  Science. 

"We  couldn't  think  of  a 
better  person  for  this  honor 
than  Franco  Preparata,  a 
man  of  vision  and  great 
accomplishment,"  says  John 
Savage,  chairman  of  Brown's 
computer  science  depart- 
ment. "We're  honored  that 
he  accepted." 

Preparata,  a  fifty-five- 
year  old  investigator  whose 
soft-spoken  voice  still  re- 
tains traces  of  his  native  Italy, 
is  best  known  for  his  work 
in  the  design  and  analysis  of 
algorithms.  "In  the  begin- 
ning is  the  problem,"  quips 
the  author  of  more  than  100 
scientific  papers.  "And  then 
you  devise  a  method  -  that's 
the  algorithm  -  to  solve  it. 
The  final  step  is  to  translate 
the  algorithm  into  a  pro- 
gram that  is  written  in  a  lan- 
guage the  computer  can 
understand." 

The  research  has  both 
theoretical  and  practical 
aspects,  says  Savage,  noting 
that  Preparata's  modus 
operandi  reveals  a  style  that 
meshes  perfectly  with  that 
of  the  department.  "There's 
great  chemistry,"  Savage 
explains.  "Franco's  philos- 
ophy of  balancing  theory 
and  practice  has  always 
been  our  philosophy." 

In  computer  science,  the 
theorists  try  to  understand 


the  fundamental  limitations 
of  a  particular  approach  to  a 
problem  and  then  devise  a 
solution  that  comes  as  close 
to  the  limits  as  possible. 
That  done,  engineers  try  to 
put  theory  into  practice. 

Preparata's  work  has 
been  important  in  two  basic 
areas:  computational  geom- 
etry -  a  field  he  pioneered  - 
and  parallel  computation,  a 
research  endeavor  that  may 
change  the  way  computers 
are  made  and  used. 

Computational  geome- 
try deals  with  developing 
efficient  solutions  to  all 
sorts  of  geometric  problems. 
"There  are  many  practical 
applications  in  computer- 
aided  design,  graphics,  and 
robotics,"  says  Preparata. 

The  second  area,  parallel 
computation,  has  tremen- 
dous potential  but  as  yet,  no 
certain  future.  "Here's  an 
unusual  situation  in  which 
theory  leads  practice,"  he 
notes.  "We  have  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  thanks  to 
advances  in  large-scale  inte- 
grated circuitry,  we  have 
the  technology,  but  we  real- 
ly don't  know  what  to  do 
with  it." 

A  parallel  computer  is 
designed  very  differently 
from  a  familiar  desktop 
machine.  In  the  latter,  a  sin- 
gle processor  performs  one 
computation  at  a  time.  In  a 
parallel  computer,  however, 
an  array  of  anywhere  be- 
tween 1,000  and  64,000  pro- 
cessors work  cooperatively 
on  a  single  problem.  "The 
advantage  -  in  theory,  any- 
way -  is  a  vast  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  time  required 
to  solve  something,"  says 
Preparata,  whose  research 
has  dealt  with  how  to  design 


PEOPLE 


Dean  of  Admission  and  Financial  Aid  Eric  Widmer  will  serve 
as  acting  dean  of  student  life  until  a  search  committee  names  a 
new  dean  to  replace  John  Robinson  '67,  who  is  on  leave  work- 
ing in  Rhode  Island  Governor  Bruce  Sundlun's  administration. 

Historian  James  T.  Patterson,  who  specializes  in  twentieth- 
century  American  history,  has  been  named  to  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation Professorship.  Patterson  has  taught  at  Brown  since 
1972;  among  his  books  is  The  Dread  Disease:  Cancer  and  Modern 
American  Culture. 

Charles  Elbaum  is  the  new  Hazard  Professor  of  Physics.  A 
pioneer  in  the  field  of  neural  networks,  which  mimic  the 
thinking  and  learning  characteristics  of  the  brain,  Elbaum  has 
taught  at  Brown  since  1959.  With  his  colleague,  physicist  Leon 
Cooper,  Elbaum  conducted  research  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  software  that  enables  computers  to  read  human  hand- 
writing. 

Humphry  J.  Maris  has  been  named  the  George  I.  Chase  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Sciences.  His  expertise  is  in  phonons,  the 
minute  amounts  of  vibrating  energy  that  comprise  heat.  Maris 
has  taught  at  Brown  since  1965.  In  1989  he  received  the  Senior 
Humboldt  Award  from  Stuttgart  University  in  Germany. 

Wendell  H.  Fleming,  professor  of  applied  mathematics,  has 
been  named  University  Professor  in  honor  of  his  contributions 
both  to  the  field  of  mathematics  and  to  the  University  since  he 
came  to  Brown  in  1958.  A  specialist  in  the  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, he  is  the  author  of  seven  books,  including  an  advanced 
level  calculus  textbook  and  a  research  level  text  on  control 
theory.  He  chaired  the  mathematics  department  from  1965-68 
and  the  applied  math  department  from  1982-85. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  is 
Dr.  Paul  Calabresi,  who  chairs  Brown's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  is  physician-in-chief,  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs,  and  director  of  the  Cancer  Center  at  Roger  Williams 
Medical  Center.  Calabresi's  appointment,  which  will  run 
through  March  1996,  was  announced  in  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent George  Bush  January  15.  The  NCAB  reviews  and  makes 
recommendations  on  all  major  grant  applications  to  the 
National  Cancer  Institute. 


these  machines  to  perform 
most  efficiently. 

The  success  of  his  efforts 
was  demonstrated  within 
the  last  year  when  the  "Con- 
nection Machine,"  a  paral- 
lel-arrayed supercomputer 
based  in  part  on  his  theoret- 
ical insights,  set  the  world's 
speed  record  for  problem 
solving. 

"We  should  never  lose 
track  of  the  fact  that  ulti- 
mately we'd  like  to  have 
something  of  use,"  Prepara- 
ta explains,  summing  up  the 


path  he  expects  his  research 
to  take  at  Brown.  "But  that 
utilitarian  aspect  is  mitigat- 
ed by  the  academic  freedom 
of  pursuing  what  look  like 
worthwhile  investigations. 
We  have  to  explore  -  some 
things  find  a  way  into  the 
practical  area,  some  don't. 
That's  the  name  of  the 
game."  -  B.F. 
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Sports 

By  James  Reinbold 


Wrestling: 
The  true 

measure  of 
a  season 

It  was  after  the  meet,  on 
the  bus  ride  back  to 
Providence  from  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania,  that  Coach 
Dave  Amato  had  time  to 
reflect  on  what  had  hap- 
pened on  the  mats.  His 
team  had  defeated  Pitts- 
burgh, Franklin  &  Marshall, 
and  Rutgers  in  a  quadran- 
gular meet  and  upped  their 
total  number  of  wins  to 
nine.  Then,  when  that  part 
of  the  brain  that  deals  with 
statistics  rather  than  sweat 
clicked  in,  he  realized  the 
win  over  Rutgers  was  his 
100th  at  Brown. 

"It  didn't  really  sink  in 
when  it  happened,"  said 
Amato.  "I  was  more  wor- 
ried about  our  next  match. 
But  I  felt  pretty  good  about 
it."  Coaches  are  a  deferen- 
tial lot;  after  all,  they  say, 
the  team  did  it.  But  when 
the  wins  start  piling  up,  the 
focus  has  to  be  redirected. 

Amato,  who  came  to 
Brown  in  1983,  may  have 
savored  his  100th  win  for  a 
while,  but  the  match  at 
F&M  was  over,  and  he  had 
to  look  ahead.  Perhaps  not 
to  Pennsylvania,  Boston 
University,  and  Princeton  - 
matches  the  team  would 
win  to  raise  their  record  to 
12-2-1 -but  to  Cornell. 
Amato's  team  had  lost  only 


to  Syracuse  and  Navy,  and 
had  come  from  behind  to  tie 
Wilkes.  But  as  had  been  true 
for  the  past  several  years, 
Cornell  loomed  mightily  on 
the  horizon:  the  Ivy  League 
wrestling  colossus,  the  team 
that  stood  between  Brown 
and  an  Ivy  League  champi- 
onship. 

The  team  was  ready  for 
the  meet  against  Cornell, 
winner  of  the  championship 
the  last  five  years.  Confi- 
dence was  high,  the  Bears 
were  healthy,  and  they  were 
wrestling  in  the  Pizzitola. 

"Going  in,  we  thought 
in  order  to  win  the  match, 
we  had  to  win  a  couple  of 
matches  where  Cornell  was 
favored,"  Amato  said.  "But 
we  won  only  the  ones  in 
which  we  were  favored."  A 
questionable  call  by  the  ref- 
eree cost  Lee  Coulter  '92  his 
match  at  167  pounds,  and 
that,  according  to  Amato, 
was  "the  pivotal  match.  If 
Lee  had  won,  the  last  three 
guys  would  have  been  fired 
up  and  might  have  been 
able  to  turn  it  around." 

Once  again,  Cornell  pre- 
vailed. But  does  the  entire 
season  hinge  on  the  Cornell 
meet?  "If  we  wrestled  them 
again,  I  think  we  could  beat 
them,"  Amato  said.  "The 
match  was  a  lot  closer  than 


the  score  indicated.  They 
were  just  a  little  tougher." 

The  Bears,  challenged  by 
Amato  to  show  their  mettle, 
proceeded  to  beat  Central 
Connecticut,  then  ranked 
second  in  New  England, 
New  Hampshire,  Yale,  Har- 
vard, and  Columbia.  They 
finished  the  season  with  a 
17-3-1  record  and  headed 
into  the  "second  season": 
the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Wrestling  Association 
Championships  and  the 
NCAAs. 

Four  of  the  ten  wrestlers 
who  represented  Brown  at 
the  EIWAs  at  Lehigh  the 
first  weekend  in  March 
qualified  for  the  NCAAs: 
Ted  Casto  '93,  Sepp  Dobler 
'92,  Joe  Mocco  '92,  and 
Steve  Thoma  '92.  The  team's 
fifth-place  finish,  their  best 
performance  in  several 
years,  put  them  second  only 
to  Cornell  among  the  Ivy 
League  teams.  Thoma,  who 
finished  third  in  his  weight 
class,  had  ignored  his  doc- 
tor's advice  not  to  compete, 
postponed  arthroscopic 
surgery  on  his  knees,  and 
wrestled.  "I  feel  athletes  get 
injured  all  the  time,"  he 
said.  "Only  the  athlete 
knows  how  bad  the  injury 
really  feels."  He  said  also 
that  he  wanted  an  opportu- 


d  wrestling  coach 
Dave  Amato  has 
racked  up  100  wins. 

Behind  him,  his 

wrestlers  practice  for 

the  next  100. 


IOHN  FORASTE 

nity  to  compete  in  the 
NCAA  tournament,  which 
was  held  at  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Thoma  was  born 
and  raised  in  Gilbertville, 
Iowa,  and  has  wrestled 
since  the  third  grade. 
"Wrestling  is  the  sport  in 
Iowa.  We  are  proud  of  our 
wrestling  tradition,"  he 
said.  "I  wanted  to  get  a  trip 
back  home  to  show  what  I 
could  do." 

Said  his  coach,  "He  has 
more  courage  than  anyone 
I've  ever  seen  in  athletics. 
He  also  happens  to  be  the 
toughest  wrestler  I've  ever 
coached.  Period." 

At  the  NCAAs,  Thoma 
came  within  one  victory  of 
being  the  first  Brown  Ail- 
American  in  wrestling. 
Mocco  and  Castro  each  wor 
two  matches,  and  Dobler 
lost  his  first-round  match  to 
an  eventual  All-American. 
"You  can  always  ask  for  a 
little  more,"  Amato  said. 
"But  the  guys  were  out- 
standing, and  Thoma  was 
extraordinary." 

The  NCAA  qualifiers 
will  be  back  next  year  to 
wrestle  for  Brown  again, 
and  Amato  has  no  doubt 
that  the  team  will  be  even 
better.  "Our  first  All-Ameri- 
can," he  predicts,  "won't  be 
standing  up  there  alone." 
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Cingiser  resigns, 
"In  Deo  Speramus" 

Mike  Cingiser  '62,  who 
coached  Brown  basketball 
to  its  only  Ivy  League  cham- 
pionship, resigned  effective 
March  31.  Cingiser  coached 
for  ten  seasons  and  com- 
piled a  91-170  record. 

The  official  University 
statement,  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Sports  Information, 
quoted  Dave  Roach,  athletic 
director,  as  saying,  "Mike 
has  provided  our  basketball 
team  with  fine  leadership 
for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
has  recruited  and  graduated 
fine  young  men  with  excel- 
lent academic  records  who 
reflect  the  student  body  at 
Brown.  We  support  Mike  in 
his  decision  to  explore  new 
challenges  in  his  life  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
with  his  career." 

Cingiser,  in  the  same 
statement,  released  on 
March  5,  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "Due  to  the  two  years 
of  on-going  uncertainty 
regarding  my  status  as  head 
coach  of  men's  basketball  at 
Brown,  I  have  decided  to 
resign  that  position  effective 
March  31, 1991." 

He  continued,  "For  ten 
years  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  worked 
and  played  with  some  of  the 
finest  young  men  anwhere. 
My  family  and  I  will  always 
cherish  and  will  continue  to 
nurture  those  relationships. 
They  are  what  coaching  is 
all  about. 

"Our  basketball  accom- 
plishments, Brown's  only 
Ivy  championship  and  three 
of  the  total  of  eight  third- 
place  or  better  finishes  in 
nearly  forty  years  of  Ivy 
competition,  tell  us  that  we 
have  done  a  lot  of  things 
right  on  the  basketball 
court. 

"The  last  two  years' 
successes  as  this  team  has 
grown,  highlighted  by 
Brown's  first-ever  sweep  of 


Penn,  followed  immediately 
by  the  fabulous  Dartmouth 
and  Harvard  routs,  and  the 
outstanding  core  of  return- 
ing players  bode  well  for 
Brown  basketball. 

"My  sincerest  thanks 
go  out  to  all  those  good 
friends,  in  and  out  of  the 
University,  who  have  sup- 
ported our  efforts  to  bal- 
ance athletics  and  educa- 
tion appropriately  .../// 
Deo  Speramus." 

The  Cingiser  decision 
brought  the  University  some 
criticism  in  columns  and  let- 
ters in  the  Providence  journal. 
Critics  pointed  to  the  team's 
third-place  finish  in  the  Ivy 
League  this  year  (with  a  6-8 
league  record)  and  to  the 
fact  that  Cingiser  is  a  Brown 
alumnus. 

Cingiser's  only  winning 
season  at  Brown  was  the 
1985-1986  season  when  the 
Bears  were  picked  to  finish 
last,  but  the  team  surprised 
the  Cassandras  by  finishing 
first  (10-4)  and  with  a  16-11 
overall  record. 

As  a  player  at  Brown, 
Cingiser  was  a  three-time 
first-team  All-Ivy  selection, 
one  of  only  twelve  players 
to  earn  that  distinction.  He 
is  second  in  Brown  scoring 
with  1,331  career  points. 

According  to  the  athletic 
director's  office,  a  national 
search  is  underway  for  Cin- 
giser's successor,  and  Roach 
said  he  hoped  the  position 
would  be  filled  in  April. 


Final  winter  notes 

Wins  over  Cornell  and 
Princeton,  in  the  final  game 
of  the  season,  gave  men's 
hockey  their  first  Ivy  League 
Championship  since  1976 
and  home  ice  for  the  first 
round  of  the  ECAC  playoffs. 
Brown,  which  finished  the 
season  with  an  overall  record 
of  9-15-3  (9-11-2  ECAC,  6-2- 
2  Ivy),  hosted  Yale,  whom 
they  had  beaten  twice  in  the 


SCOREBOARD 


{March  11  -March  26) 


Men's  Lacrosse  (4-0) 

Brown  23,  Boston  College  6 

Brown  18,  C.W.  Post  8 

Brown  15,  Adelphi  10 

Brown  18,  Providence  8 

Women's  Lacrosse  (3-1) 

Brown  18,  Hofstra  4 
Brown  1 0,  Lehigh  6 
Lafayette  9,  Brown  6 
Brown  7,  Colgate  4 

Baseball  (2-2) 

Brown  11,  Southeastern  Mass.  5 

Brown  16-13,  Longwood 

University  9-18 

Duke  13,  Brown  4 


Softball  (5-2) 

Brown  7-10,  Manhattan  2-2* 
Brown  2,  Three  Rivers  College  0* 

Pacific  Lutheran  8,  Brown  0* 
Brown  10-8,  Milligan  College  1-10 
Brown  5,  Mount  Senario  College  4 

•West  Florida  Blue-Green 
Invitational 

Men's  Tennis  (2-0) 

Brown  5,  Richmond  4 
Brown  5,  Boston  College  4 

Women's  Tennis  (1-1) 

Brown  5,  UC-Santa  Barbara  4 

San  Diego  8,  Brown  1 


regular  season,  in  the  open- 
ing round  of  the  ECACs. 
The  Bears  came  up  short,  2- 
1,  in  the  hard-fought  game. 

Women's  hockey  trav- 
eled to  Ithaca  to  meet  unde- 
feated Dartmouth  in  the 
opening  round  of  the  Ivy 
championships.  Brown  came 
back  to  tie  the  score  eight  sec- 
onds before  the  end  of  regu- 
lation play  but  lost  in  the 
second-overtime  period,  5-4. 

Women's  basketball 
concluded  the  season  with  a 
record  single-season  victory 
total  of  nineteen  (19-7).  They 
finished  second  in  the  Ivy 
League  with  a  10-4  record. 
Senior  co-captains  Margaret 
Fuchs  and  Janet  Firlings  were 
named  to  the  second-team 
All-Ivy  squad,  and  freshman 
point  guard  Michelle  Pagli- 
aro  was  Ivy  Rookie  of  the 
Year.  It  was  the  fourth  con- 
secutive year  that  a  Brown 
freshman  was  awarded  the 
honor.  Men's  basketball 
finished  the  season  winning 
four  of  its  five  last  games. 
A  6-8  Ivy  finish  put  them  in 
third  with  Cornell,  Harvard, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

Women's  swimming 
finished  fifth  at  the  Easterns, 
held  this  year  at  Princeton. 
Joanna  Zeiger  '92  placed 
second  in  the  500-yard  free- 
style, 400  individual  medley, 


and  the  1650  freestyle.  Men's 
swimming  was  nineteenth 
at  the  EISLs. 

Women's  indoor  track 
finished  second  at  the  Heps; 
men's  indoor  track  was 
seventh.  In  finishing  third  at 
the  Ivies,  gymnastics  set  a 
new  team  record  with  178.45 
points. 

First  spring 
returns 

Men's  lacrosse,  ranked  sev- 
enth in  the  nation,  ripped 
Boston  College  and  C.W. 
Post  in  the  first  two  games 
of  the  1991  season,  and  then 
scored  five  goals  in  the 
fourth  period  to  break  open 
a  close  game  against  Adel- 
phi. Darren  Lowe  '92  scored 
five  goals  and  had  five  assists 
(he  is  now  third  on  the  all- 
time  scoring  list  with  163 
career  points),  including  a 
goal  in  the  final  period,  as 
Brown  beat  Adelphi,  15-10. 
Women's  lacrosse  easily 
beat  Hofstra  and  then  played 
a  tight  game  with  Lehigh, 
winning  that  one  also. 
Suzanne  Bailey  '91  scored 
three  times  in  a  losing  effort 
against  Lafayette.  ID 
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The  Eternal  Pleasure  of 

Absolute  Truth 


At  once  scientists  and  artists. 

Brown's  mathematicians  are  reviving 

a  department  that  suffered  a  serious 

brain  drain  in  the  eighties 


By  Bruce  Fellman 

Photographs  by 
John  Foraste 


Michael  I.  Rosen,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, looks  bemused.  "What  I  do  is 
kind  of  hard  to  explain,"  he  says 
with  a  warm  laugh  as  he  points  to  a  blackboard 
filled  with  x's  and  y's.  "Actually,  what  mathemati- 
cians do  is  hard  to  explain.  It's  like  trying  to  talk 
about  French  poetry  when  you  don't  know  French." 

Those  unnerving  symbols  and  arcane  equations, 
the  stuff  of  which  math  anxiety  is  made,  are  the  math- 
ematician's language  -  and  a  vital  language  it  is. 

"Math  is  the  lingua  franca  of  precision,"  says 
Walter  A.  Strauss,  chairman  of  Brown's  department 
of  mathematics.  "It's  a  special  and  very  successful 
language  with  its  own  internal  logic  and  structure, 
and  it's  ideal  for  describing  often  complicated  rela- 
tionships in  the  most  precise  way." 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  know  the  words,  the 
communication  can  be  difficult.  But  not  impossible. 
Honest. 

Perhaps  you've  never  run  into  a  class  number  - 
Rosen's  specialty  -  an  abelian  group,  a  Goldbach's 
conjecture,  a  zeta  function,  zero  Dirichlet  data,  or 
a  Riemann  surface.  Perhaps  such  an  encounter 
seems  about  as  desirable  as  meeting  a  mugger  in  a 
dark  alley.  Your  checkbook  may  never  balance. 
Equations  may  engender  outbreaks  of  hives.  Fear 
not.  With  a  translator  to  get  you  past  the  language 
barrier  -  the  terminally  math  phobic  will  need  to 
provide  their  own  psychologists  -  you'll  find  that 
the  world  of  mathematics  is  a  surprising  and  fasci- 
nating place  to  visit. 

This  is  particularly  true  at  Brown  these  days, 
where  the  math  department  has  just  moved  into 
newly  renovated  headquarters  on  the  corner  of 
Thayer  and  George  Streets.  "The  building  is  tangi- 
ble evidence  that  the  University  supports  us,"  says 


Strauss.  The  chairman's  last  statement  may  seem 
odd,  but  the  simple  truth  is  that  for  quite  some 
time,  many  College  Hill  mathematicians  have  felt 
short-changed. 

"Ever  since  I  came  here  in  1962,  there's  been 
the  feeling  that  the  University  didn't  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  fact  that  it  had  an  outstanding  math 
department,"  says  Rosen,  who  was  chairman 
before  Strauss  took  over  in  1989.  "We  were  inter- 
nationally recognized,  yet  here  we  were  in  a  build- 
ing [Howell  House,  which  is  across  the  street  from 
the  as-yet  unnamed  new  math  headquarters]  that 
was  falling  apart."  The  roof  leaked.  There  was 
almost  no  space  for  computers.  Howell  House  resi- 
dents were  forced  to  play  musical  offices. 

Salaries  were,  professors  pointed  out,  too  low, 
as  were  stipends  for  graduate  students.  The  col- 
loquium budget  was  so  meager  that  speakers'  fees 
were  a  professional  embarrassment,  and  working 
conditions  weren't  right.  In  short,  the  department 
felt  unloved. 

Disgruntlement,  however,  did  not  get  in  the 
way  of  achievement.  "To  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
we  regularly  accomplished,  in  one  year,  four  of  our 
people  were  invited  to  speak  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Mathematics  -  that's  quite  an  honor," 
notes  Rosen,  adding  that  by  the  mid-1980s,  the 
department  was  regarded  to  be  among  the  top  ten 
in  the  country. 

Then  disaster  struck.  In  1987,  five  tenured 
superstars,  who  had  been  pushing  the  University 
to  remedy  what  they  perceived  as  intolerable  con- 
ditions, decided  to  leave  Brown  for  new,  and  in 
their  view,  greener  academic  pastures.  "There  was 
a  real  fear  that  maybe  we'd  had  it,"  says  Strauss. 
"Not  that  there  weren't  some  very  good  people 
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left,  but  lot's  be  honest,  the  department  was  ex- 
tremely weakened." 

Some  blame  the  mass  defection  on  administra- 
tive inertia.  Others  suggest  that  the  faculty  members 
who  bolted  were  over-hasty.  No  doubt  there  is 
truth  to  both  assessments.  Rosen  was  named  chair- 
man during  the  crisis,  a  job  he  likened  to  that  of  a 
relief  pitcher  brought  in  when  his  side  is  down  12 
to  1 .  "It  was  a  very  depressing  time,"  he  remembers. 

Ironically,  the  administration,  accused  of  being 


lukewarm  and  too  late  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the 
exodus,  proved  "extremely  supportive"  in  the 
rebuilding  process,  says  Rosen.  The  rankling  issues 
were  settled.  The  architects  and  construction  peo- 
ple got  to  work  restoring  the  Kassar  House,  a  100- 
year-old  house  given  to  Brown  in  the  late  1970s, 
and  crafting  additions  to  the  Gould/Foxboro  Com- 
puter Laboratory  that  would  link  the  two  struc- 
tures together.  The  faculty  was  given  the  resources 
to  recruit  new  members. 


Michael  Rosen,  left,  emphasizes  that  mathematics 
is  not  a  solitary  endeavor.  He  and  colleague  Jeffrey 
Hoffstein  meet  regularly  -  just  to  do  math. 


Four  years  later,  the  dark  days  are  history. 
There  is  the  new  home,  an  inviting  blend  of 
homey  Victoriana,  complete  with  fireplaces 
-  alas,  not  usable  -  and  modern  high-tech.  The  de- 
partment is  back  up  to  full  strength,  and,  augmented 
by  a  stellar  cast  of  recently-hired  professors,  it's 
rapidly  regaining  the  reputation  it  briefly  lost.  The 
mathematicians  -  young  rising  stars  and  older  sea- 
soned veterans  alike  -  feel  appreciated.  Only  a 
trace  of  bitterness  lingers  amidst  the  smell  of  fresh 
paint.  There  are  plenty  of  students  to  teach,  and 
there's  research  to  conduct. 

On  that  front,  the  department's  interests  run  the 
gamut  of  what  contemporary  mathematicians  are 
investigating.  These  include  such  topics  as  algebra, 
algebraic  geometry,  differential  geometry,  number 
theory,  topology,  and  analysis.  This  last  subject, 
analysis,  is  a  catch-all  for  research  related  to  areas 
as  diverse  as  calculus,  the  mathematics  of  the  rates 
at  which  things  change,  and  probability  theory, 
which  you  can  use  to  determine,  say,  how  many 
people  you'd  have  to  have  in  a  room  to  make  it 
more  likely  than  not  that  two  of  them  would  share 
the  same  birthday. 

Jill  Pipher,  who  was  hired  in  1989,  is  an  out- 
standing practitioner  of  the  analytical  discipline. 
One  of  two  women  on  the  math  faculty  -  women 
and  non-Asian  minorities  are  rare  but  increasing 
among  mathematicians  -  Pipher  is  a  soft-spoken, 
thirty-five-year-old  specialist  in  harmonic  analysis 
and  partial  differential  equations.  Like  all  of  her 
colleagues,  she  laughs  when  asked  to  explain 
her  work.  "I'm  dismayed  by  my  lack  of  ability  to 
describe  what  I  do,"  she  rues,  as  she  looks  at  the 
attractive  courtyard  and  garden  just  outside  her 
office.  Then  she  picks  up  a  pen  and  a  pad  -  still  im- 
portant tools  of  the  trade  -  and  writes  an  equation 
that  was  created  more  than  150  years  ago  by  Pierre 
Simon  de  Laplace. 

"Laplace's  equation  has  been  well-studied 
since  the  nineteenth  century,"  says  Pipher,  adding 
that  it's  been  very  useful  in  predicting  the  outcome 
of  problems  in  physics  and  engineering,  such  as 
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Jill  Pipher  works 
on  paper  -  not  a 
computer  -  in  her 
office.  She  has  a 
computer  at  home, 
though. 


how  heat  will  flow  and  how  materials  will  behave 
under  stress.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  major  area 
in  which  the  equation  wouldn't  work.  In  the  mid- 
1980s,  however,  a  number  of  researchers,  including 
Carlos  Kenig,  Pipher's  colleague  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  made  what  she  called  a  "great  break- 
through." Their  work  provided  the  tools  to  extend 
the  equation  to  terra  incognita.  Pipher  draws  a  rect- 
angle on  a  piece  of  paper  and  asks  the  viewer  to 
imagine  that  this  plate  is  clamped  tight  on  each  of 
its  four  corners.  Next,  some  kind  of  force  -  any- 
thing from  a  karate  chop  to  a  hurricane  wind  to  a 
Patriot  missile  -  is  applied  to  the  plate. 

In  theory,  an  offshoot  of  Laplace's  equation 
should  allow  the  investigator  to  determine  how 
much  the  rectangle  will  buckle  at  any  point  on  its 
surface  in  response  to  the  force.  But  until  Pipher 
took  the  breakthrough  discovery  and  applied  it  to 
this  problem,  the  behavior  of  anything  with  cor- 
ners was  "largely  a  mystery,"  says  the  researcher 
who  had  anything  but  cutting-edge  math  in  her 
upbringing. 

"I  didn't  take  much  in  high  school,  and  I  didn't 
have  academic  parents,"  says  Pipher,  who  went  to 
Indiana  University  intent  on  studying  the  piano. 
In  her  first  year,  though,  a  course  called  "Logic  and 
Set  Theory"  caught  her  eye.  "I  was  curious  -  I  didn't 
know  what  the  subject  was,  and  I've  always  liked 
intellectual  exercises,"  she  says  of  her  initial  foray 
into  the  area.  Pipher  wound  up  enjoying  the  course 
so  much  that  she  switched  majors  and  opted  for  a 
very  different  career.  She  continues  to  play  the 
piano,  and  she  has  no  regrets  about  her  change  in 
plans.  "I  love  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  say  that 
something  is  absolutely  true,"  she  declares,  sum- 
ming up  the  eternal  lure  of  mathematics. 


Pipher  dismisses  as  "ridiculous"  the 
stereotypical  notion  that  women  can't  do 
math  as  well  as  men,  and  as  a  sign  of  happily 
changing  times,  she  reports  that  from  col- 
lege onward,  she  has  "never  been  the  victim 
of  discrimination.  There  are  cultural  pres- 
sures that  discourage  women,  minorities, 
and  most  Americans  from  becoming  scien- 
tists of  any  kind,"  she  notes,  but  so  far,  of- 
ficial pressures  have  never  stood  in  her  way. 

Still,  Pipher  admits  that  she  doesn't 
have  much  female  company  in  her 
field.  Indeed,  if  current  trends  con- 
tinue, she  won't  have  much  American  com- 
pany either,  says  her  colleague  Jonathan 
D.  Lubin,  who  recently  spent  two  years  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  math  division  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

Lubin  points  out  that  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
of  Ph.D.  degrees  awarded  by  U.S.  universities,  the 
field's  high-water  mark  occurred  in  the  late-1960s, 
when  nearly  1,200  doctorates  were  conferred.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  them  went  to  U.S.  citizens.  More  than 
twenty  years  later,  the  number  of  doctorates  grant- 
ed has  shrunk  to  an  annual  figure  of  about  800, 
and  fully  half  of  these  go  to  foreign-born  students. 
"A  large  number  of  graduate  students  come  here 
from  abroad,  and  the  conventional  wisdom  is 
that's  bad,"  notes  Lubin.  "I  don't  necessarily  agree." 

The  influx  of  foreigners  into  the  field  should 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  progress  of 
high-level  mathematical  research  in  this  country, 
he  believes.  The  graduate  students,  once  they  com- 
plete their  work,  tend  to  stay  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  should  ensure  that  the  universities  will  re- 
main well-supplied  with  investigators  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  "The  problem  is  that  we're  draining 
countries  of  talent  -  training  these  kids  becomes 
a  kind  of  negative  foreign  aid,"  says  Lubin. 

Worse  for  this  country,  the  relative  dearth  of 
U.S.-bom  students  at  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels  augurs  serious  shortages  of  elementary 
and  high  school  teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  people 
who  are  mathematically  literate.  The  result  is  an 
ever-increasing  rise  in  "innumeracy,"  says  Gary 
Cornell,  a  University  of  Connecticut  mathemati- 
cian who  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Brown  in  1978 
and  is  currently  working  at  the  NSF.  "Math  anxi- 
ety is  a  communicable  disease,"  Cornell  notes, 
"and  in  general,  we're  not  training  enough  people 
to  communicate  the  excitement  of  math." 

Fortunately,  Brown  seems  to  be  bucking  a 
national  trend.  There's  a  healthy  interest  in  the 
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subject,  as  evidenced  by  ample  enrollment  in  un- 
dergraduate classes  and  the  graduate  program. 
There's  also  an  improving  job  market  -  a  fact  that 
has  a  way  of  generating  its  own  kind  of  excitement 
-  and,  equally  important,  there's  been  a  gradual 
and  positive  change  in  the  subject's  less-than-pos- 
itive  image. 

"Computer  science,  and  applied  math  in  gener- 
al, was  the  magnet,"  says  Lubin,  "but  now  kids  are 
coming  back  to  what  we  call  'pure'  mathematics, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  they're  finding  that  even 
among  computer  scientists,  the  ones  that  get  the 
best  jobs  are  those  who  have  the  most  math  back- 
ground." 

Then  too,  pure  math  is  losing  its  "nerd"  image, 
and  at  Brown,  Lubin  can  take  credit  for  some  of 
the  change.  No  pocket-protector  stereotype,  this 
mathematician  is  built  and  dresses  like  a  lumber- 
jack. He  talks  about  his  discipline  in  terms  familiar 
to  a  riverboat  gambler.  "I've  taken  a  lot  of  gambles 
that  didn't  pan  out  at  all,"  Lubin  confesses  with 
a  "no-big-deal"  shrug  of  his  powerful  shoulders. 
"In  math,  you've  got  to  be  willing  to  take  risks." 

It  also  helps  to  work  together,  says  Michael 
Rosen,  dismissing  another  pervasive  stereotype  of 
the  mathematician  as  insular.  "Math  is  a  social 
activity,  and  while  there  are  cases  of  brilliant  peo- 
ple who  work  in  isolation,  it's  not  typical.  Usually, 
people  talk  to  each  other  and  constantly  exchange 
ideas.  That's  verv  stimulating  -  there's  a  kind  of 
critical  mass  effect." 

In  fact,  when  the  architects  drew  up  plans  to 


join  the  two  buildings  into  one,  making  it  easy  for 
researchers  to  communicate  was  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities.  This  need  led  to  the  creation  of  informal 
meeting  rooms  and  the  airy,  glass-walled  walk- 
ways between  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
bisected  second  and  third  floors. 


^  ^7^ /hen  mathematicians  talk,  other 
^k   JL  /    stereotypes  fall.  For  starters,  their 
▼     ▼        subject  is  unexpectedly  mystical. 
"I'm  looking  for  the  deep,  underlying  reasons 
to  mathematical  patterns  that  people  have  known 
about  for  hundreds  of  years,"  says  Steve  Lichten- 
baum,  an  eminent  investigator  who  joined  the  fac- 
ulty last  winter.  He's  spent  most  of  his  career  at 
Cornell,  where  he  developed  a  number  of  provoca- 
tive conjectures  about  certain  infinite  series  which 
mathematicians  call  zero  functions,  whose  sums 
mysteriously  turn  out  to  be  powers  of  pi,  the  ratio 
of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle. 

"The  question  I  ask  is  in  some  deep  sense,  why 
are  these  formulas  true?  I'm  trying  to  unlock  a 
mystery  that's  there  in  the  universe,"  Lichtenbaum 
points  out,  adding  that,  for  an  as-yet  unknown  rea- 
son, his  kind  of  deep  math  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  physical  world.  "What  I'm  doing  may  even- 
tually have  some  real  world  applications." 

Not  that  such  mundane  concerns  drive  his  work, 
or  that  pursued  by  most  of  his  colleagues.  "I  see 
what  I  do  as  attempting  to  solve  an  enormous,  very 
beautiful  puzzle.  It's  the  same  kind  of  challenge 
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For  department 
chairman  Walter 
Strauss,  the  beauty 
of  math  is  simplic- 
ity itself. 


you  get  from  chess  or  a  crossword  puzzle,  except 
that  it's  a  harder,  deeper  problem,"  says  Lichten- 
baum.  "Sometimes,  I  think  I  understand  the  entire 
picture,  and  even  when  I  don't,  it's  a  tremendously 
satisfying  thing  to  work  on." 

So  it  has  been  for  eons. 

"Math  has  fascinated  people  since  the  dawn  of 
recorded  history,"  says  Joseph  H.  Silverman  '77, 
who  joined  the  faculty  in  1988.  "The  discipline  con- 
tains some  of  the  oldest  pieces  of  deep  knowledge 
we  have."  Silverman  is  a  specialist  in  number  theo- 
ry, a  branch  of  mathematics  that  looks  at  relation- 
ships between  numbers.  He  talks  about  demonstrat- 
ing these  bonds  in  the  excited,  almost  rapturous 
tones  that  most  of  us  reserve  for  discussions  about 
family,  sports,  hot  cars,  or  the  objects  of  our  roman- 
tic passions.  Forget  the  mathematician-as-stone- 
cold-computer  stereotype.  These  people  burn  with 
the  fire  of  artists,  whom  they  consider  their  close 
intellectual  cousins. 

"Number  theory  is  just  beautiful,"  says  Silver- 
man, "and  I  think  that  if 
you  asked  most  of  my  col- 
leagues why  they  do  what 
they  do,  they'd  tell  you 
they  find  the  subject  abso- 
lutely beautiful.  The  satis- 
factions are  those  of  paint- 
ing a  picture  or  writing 
a  symphony." 

Walter  Strauss  concurs. 
"Math  is  unique  as  a  sub- 
ject, because  it's  both  a  sci- 
ence and  an  art.  It's  the 
same  kind  of  thing  a  poet 
does  in  creating  a  poem  - 
you're  working  with  your 
heart.  And  yet  luckily  for 
those  of  us  who  love  doing 
this,  math,  because  of  its 
precision,  is  also  just  the 
right  language  to  express 
all  these  wonderful  real- 
world  things  having  to  do  with  physics,  biology, 
engineering,  economics,  and  so  forth." 

Indeed,  math  is  often  a  generation  or  two  ahead 
of  the  sciences  it  has  served  so  well.  For  example, 
particle  physics,  which  has  come  into  its  own  only 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  could  not  have  begun  to 
make  sense  of  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of 
matter  without  a  branch  of  mathematics  called  rep- 
resentation theory,  which  was  developed  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.  More  recently,  work  in  the 
mathematical  area  of  chaos  theory  during  the 
1970s  has  enabled  biologists  of  the  1980s  and  '90s 


to  better  understand  the  mysteries  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  plant  and  animal  populations,  as  well  as  the 
functioning  of  the  brain. 

"It's  almost  magical  how  well  math  relates," 
says  Strauss,  "and  that's  where  a  lot  of  our  excite- 
ment comes  from,  that  math  can  be  so  useful  and 
have  an  impact  on  the  world."  But  even  if  it  doesn't, 
there's  another  kind  of  excitement  that  drives 
mathematicians.  "Really  good  math  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,"  exclaims  Strauss  with  a  passion  known  to 
any  artist.  "Our  problem  is  that  the  beauty  is  hard 
to  show  to  people.  You  can't  look  at  it  like  a  pic- 
ture or  listen  to  it  like  music  or  read  it  like  a  book  - 
you  have  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  technical 
training  to  understand  it." 

The  best  mathematics  comes  from  fulfilling  a 
quest  in  search  of  what  its  practitioners  term  "ele- 
gance." To  understand  the  concept,  think  of  the 
clean,  uncluttered  lines  of  Shaker  furniture. 

The  heart  of  the  discipline  is  called  a  proof,  and 
a  truly  elegant  proof,  says  Strauss,  is  a  "short,  sim- 


ple, straight,  and  logical  argument  that  demon- 
strates something  is  true.  If  there's  a  part  we  don't 
need,  we  take  it  away,  because  what  we're  after  is 
the  shortest,  simplest  explanation  of  what  we  pre- 
viously thought  was  incredibly  complicated.  Some 
art  forms  like  to  get  baroque,  but  in  math,  the  point 
is  simplicity." 

As  the  Shaker  hymn  says,  "'tis  the  gift  to  be 
simple."  Mathematicians,  amateurs  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  are  seekers  of  the  world's 
simplest  gifts.  ED 
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Classic  car  collectors  can 
there  will  still,  in  coming  ye 

It's  been  over  100  years  since  the  first  noisy,  bone-jarring  "horseless  carriages"  rolled  out  of  sheds 
onto  dusty  streets  and  lanes. 

Through  the  ensuing  decades,  the  basic  principle  has  changed  little.  Now  and  then,  however, 
a  car  has  emerged  so  inspired  in  its  concept,  its  design,  its  handling  and  use  of  power,  that  it 
has  been  labeled  a  turning  point,  or  milestone.  Worthy  of  preservation.  Collectable.  Especially 
when  produced  in  limited  numbers. 

Today,  in  an  era  that  has  become  sadly  synonymous  with  homogeneity  and  derivative  products, 
the  Porsche  911  Carrera  4 


is  just  such  a  refreshing, 
visionary  achievement. 

The  world's  first 
production  sports  car 
with  electronic  all-wheel 
drive,  the  Carrera  4  once 
again  expands  the  bound- 
aries of  what  is  possible. 

The  all-wheel  drive 
is  an  adaptive,  intelligent 
system.  Using  compu- 
ter-controlled sensors,  it 
continuously  monitors 
traction  at  all  4  wheels. 
Upon  sensing  wheel  spin, 
within  25  thousandths  of 
a  second  it  directs  power 
to  the  wheels  having  more 
traction,  correcting  slip 
usually  before  the  driver 
can  even  sense  it. 

In  other  words, 
you're  not  really  aware  of 
the  system  working.  Only 
of  an  incredible  level  of 
control. 

This,  after  all,  is 


For  a  Porsche  product  troche 


tow  take  comfort  knowing 
rs,  be  something  to  collect. 

what  a  landmark  automobile  does.  Redefines  the  potential  of  the  category.  The  Carrera  4  takes 
traditional  sports  car  notions  and,  without  changing  them,  elevates  them.  Not  just  power  but, 
through  adhesion,  more  useable  power.  Not  just  handling,  but  new  thresholds  of  agility  and 
performance  on  any  surface. 

The  car  is  laden  with  other  refinements  and  innovations  as  well.  Like  a  new,  self-correcting 
rear  axle.  And  an  integrated  spoiler  which  rises  at  50  mph  and  retracts  again  at  6  mph.  Of  course, 
there  are  the  other  collectable  traits  associated  with  Porsche  for  so  long.The  timeless  911  silhouette. 

And  Porsche's  legendary 
handcrafted  construction. 
Over  4  working  days  are 
spent  for  welding  alone. 
The  painting  process 
is  26  steps.  Engines  are 
bench-built  by  hand. 

Considering  its 
complexity  and  the  love 
and  precision  with  which 
each  911  Carrera  4  is 
assembled,  we  will  make 
relatively  small  numbers 
of  these  available. 

For  those  who  find 
that  even  more  of  an  en- 
ticement, we  suggest  you 
try  and  find  one  to  test- 
drive  at  your  authorized 
Porsche  dealer  soon.  Un- 
less you  opt  to  take  your 
chances  on  the  age-old 
Porsche  fantasy  of  dis- 
covering one  squirreled 
away  in  a  barn 
somewhere.  In 
about,  let's  say, 
the  year  2017. 
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^g    Wlten  I  read  the  book,  the  biography  famous. 

And  is  this  then  (said  I)  what  the  author  ealls  a  man's  life? 

And  so  will  some  one  when  I  am  dead  and  gone  write  my  life? 

(As  if  any  man  really  knew  aught  of  my  life, 

Wliy  even  I  myself,  I  often  think,  know  little  or  nothing  of  my  real  life, 

Only  a  few  hints,  a  few  diffused  faint  clews  and  indirections 

I  seek  for  my  own  use  to  trace  out  here.) 

WALT  WHITMAN,  "WHEN  I  READ  THE  BOOK" 


Only  a  few  hints,  a  few  diffused  faint  clews  and 
indirections.  These  are  what  I  worked  with 
last  semester  at  the  John  Hay  Library,  orga- 
nizing the  recently-donated  papers  of  the  late  J. 
Saunders  Redding  -  creative  writer,  professor  of 
English,  sometime  historian,  sometime  ambassador, 
and  the  only  black  graduate  of  Brown's  class  of 
1928.  "A  few  hints"  and  "diffused  faint  clews," 
that  is,  to  a  life  richly  conceived  and  fully  lived,  as 
revealed  in  what  Dr.  Redding  said  and  wrote  and 
collected.  Twenty-six  boxes  of  such  hints  and  "clews" 
to  the  man's  life,  to  be  exact. 

Prior  to  my  work  on  his  papers,  I  knew  Dr.  Red- 
ding only  in  name  as  the  father  of  Conway  Redding 
'56,  friend  and  Brown  classmate  of  my  father.  The 
connection  was  thin.  But  it  was  something  more 
than  nothing,  and  it  was  a  good  enough  reason  to 
choose  to  work  on  these  papers  and  not  on  any  of 
the  others  that  were  shown  to  me  when  I  began 
to  work  at  the  Hay. 

One  afternoon  last  fall,  I  was  shown  cardboard 
boxes  stacked  on  shelves  in  a  basement  level  of  the 
library.  These  were  Redding's  papers  -  some  per- 
sonal, some  professional,  and  some  in-between  - 
entrusted  to  the  library  last  year  by  Redding's  wife, 
Esther,  a  year  after  her  husband's  death. 

I  want  to  tell  of  the  J.  Saunders  Redding  I  was 
able  to  assemble  from  the  boxed  materials  I  found 
in  that  basement.  To  those  who  knew  Redding,  I 
do  not  presume  to  tell  you  who  your  friend  or  col- 
league was;  I  trust  you  know  and  remember.  Nei- 
ther is  mine  a  critical  assessment  of  his  writings, 
nor  a  historical  profile  of  one  of  the  great  black 
"men  of  letters"  of  the  middle  part  of  this  century. 

Surely  Redding  was  all  of  these  things  -  big- 
spirited  friend,  father,  husband,  esteemed  writer  of 
novels  and  non-fiction,  important  and  eloquent 
black  commentator  in  a  pre-Civil  Rights  America. 


To  me,  however,  he  was  twenty-six  boxes  of  col- 
lected papers.  And  this  article  is  as  much  about 
what  it  means  to  get  to  know  someone  in  this  way, 
through  writings,  as  it  is  about  the  life-work  of  this 
great  good  man  himself. 

J.  Saunders  Redding  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  on  October  13, 1906.  His  childhood 
was,  in  his  own  words,  "a  rather  common  rec- 
ord": "Born  in  1906,  the  third  of  five  children,"  he 
wrote,  "I  did  the  usual  things  -  public  and  high 
school,  errand-boy  jobs,  which  I  was  always  leaving 
for  others  that  gave  me  more  time  for  basketball, 
tennis,  swimming  and  boat  trips  to  Philadelphia  - 
a  four-hour  round-trip  ride  for  50  cents  in  the  gold- 
en summers."  Redding's  was  not  a  "common 
record,"  however,  when  it  is  understood  that  both 
of  his  parents  were  college-educated,  graduates  of 
Howard  University;  and  that  both  led  professional 
lives,  his  father  as  a  lawyer,  his  mother  as  a  teacher. 
(Indeed,  his  mother's  state  teaching  certification, 
which  goes  to  blue  dust  in  your  hand,  sits  among 
Redding's  papers  as  partial  testimony  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Redding  family.) 

When  he  was  sixteen,  which  was  college  age  at 
that  time,  his  mother  died.  "My  father  wanted  to 
keep  me  close  as  long  as  he  could,"  wrote  Redding 
of  his  choice  to  spend  his  freshman  year  at  Lincoln 
-  a  predominately  black  college  outside  Philadel- 
phia -  before  transferring  to  Brown,  where  his  old- 
er brother,  Louis,  had  preceded  him.  Louis  Red- 
ding '23  was  on  his  way  to  becoming  a  lawyer,  like 
his  father,  when  Saunders  arrived  on  College  Hill. 
A  self-described  "lonely,  brooding  youth,  un- 
certain, purposeless,  and  lost,"  Redding  was  a 
reader.  At  Brown,  the  reader  began  to  write,  and  in 
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Redding  reads  his 
poetry  to  a  Nigerian 
audience,  presumably 
in  1962  when  the 
American  Society 
for  African  Culture 
sent  him  on  a  six- 
month  tour  of  Africa. 
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his  senior  year,  he  was  first  published  in  a  literary 
journal  (Transition)  outside  of  the  University.  Just 
twenty  years  later  a  New  York  Times  book  reviewer 
would  call  J.  Saunders  Redding  "probably  the  most 
eminent  Negro  writer  of  nonfiction  in  the  country." 

Teaching  at  Morehouse  College  in  Atlanta 
immediately  after  graduation,  and  subsequently  at 
Louisville  Municipal  College,  Redding  returned  to 
Brown  to  earn  a  master's  degree  in  1932.  For  the 
next  half-century,  Redding  would  teach  at  Hamp- 
ton Institute  (twenty-three  years),  George  Wash- 
ington University  (two  years),  and  Cornell,  where 
he  was  Ernest  I.  White  Professor  of  American 
Studies  and  Humane  Letters  from  1970  until  his 
retirement  in  the  early  1980s.  As  a  visiting  professor 
at  Brown  (1949-50),  Redding  became  the  first  black 
faculty  member  at  any  Ivy  League  institution. 

Between  teaching  positions,  Redding  wrote 
nearly  a  dozen  scholarly  and  creative  books,  and 
countless  journal,  magazine,  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles. He  made  hundreds  of  speeches  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  abroad:  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 


and  throughout  India  and  Africa.  He  was  a  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  Fellow  (1940-41),  twice  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  (1944-45  and  1959-60),  and  a 
Fellow  in  the  Humanities  at  Duke  (1964-65).  He 
served  on  the  editorial  board  of  The  American  Schol- 
ar, and  on  the  advisory  boards  of  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Press,  the  National  Book  Committee,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  Redding 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Brown  Corporation  from  1969 
until  1986.  When  he  died  in  1988,  he  left  a  wife 
of  almost  sixty  years,  the  former  Esther  Elizabeth 
James,  and  two  sons,  Conway  '56  and  Lewis. 

But,  this  resume  -  this  stuff  of  "the  biography 
famous"  -  is  this  what  we  call  a  man's  life?  Or, 
have  we  before  us  only  "diffused  faint  clews  and 
indirections"?  To  get  at  the  man,  we  might  enlist 
the  man  himself  as  our  guide  through  the  mass  of 
impressive  details  he  generated. 

o 

^^k    ii  it  is  th.it  we  join  Redding,  through  his 
™^B  writing,  in  1940,  on  his  first  leave  from 
^gF  teai  Inn,",,  one  year  after  the  publication  of 
his  first  book,  To  Make  a  Poet  Black.  We  find  him  on 
his  "dream  assignment,"  as  he  described  it  in  a  let- 
ter. Redding  had  been  given  money  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation to  "travel  anywhere  in  the  South  ...  to  see 
what  I  could  see."  This  he  did.  Redding  traveled, 
and  his  written  observations  of  what  he  saw  about 
him  (and  felt  within)  became  his  first  major  work, 
No  Day  of  Triumph,  published  in  1942.  ("The  book 
won  the  Mayflower  Award  I  for  the  best  book  by  a 
North  Carolina  resident],"  Redding  wrote  in  a  1951 
letter.  "'For  distinguished  writing,'  the  thing  said.") 

Some  of  this  "distinguished  writing"  dealt  with 
his  experience  as  an  undergraduate  at  Brown.  In 
the  book,  Redding  takes  us  back  to  the  1928  campus. 
He  tells  of  his  only  black  classmate,  Clyde  Bastrop, 
with  whom  he  would  meet  in  secret,  not  wanting 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  view 
their  camaraderie  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  (And  it 
was  about  weakness  and  strength  in  those  days  for 
black  college  students,  at  Brown  as  elsewhere, 
Redding  believed.)  He  and  Bastrop  were,  in  words 
from  the  1942  book,  "lost  in  the  sacrificial,  fore- 
ordained, pitilessly  wretched  way  in  which  the  not- 
quite-saved  are  lost."  During  their  senior  year,  Bas- 
trop left  Brown  and  shortly  thereafter  committed 
suicide.  Redding  stayed  to  graduate  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa. If  you  had  been  there,  you  would  have  seen 
him  go  "proudly  but  alone"  through  the  Van 
Wickle  gates. 

There  are  many  photographs  in  the  John  Hay 
Library's  Redding  Collection  in  which  he  was  the 
only  black  in  a  gathering  of  whites.  At  an  academic 
conference,  receiving  an  honorary  degree,  behind 
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Redding  rejected  the  notion  that 
whites  could  not  comprehend 
the  thinking  or  experience  the 
emotions  of  blacks 


the  podium  giving  a  talk,  there  is  J.  Saunders  Red- 
ding -  stranger  and  alone,  perhaps,  in  the  title 
words  of  his  book  published  in  1950,  which  he 
wrote  over  a  period  of  five  years  from  four  to  eleven 
o'clock  each  morning  (he  was  simultaneously  main- 
taining a  full  load  of  teaching  duties).  Lost?  Out 
of  place?  At  once  angry  and  afraid,  as  he  felt  during 
his  undergraduate  days  at  Brown?  I  do  not  know 
whether  photographs  admit  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions. I  do  not  know,  that  is,  how  much  can  be 
read  into  a  facial  expression  -  and  Redding's  was 
always  cool  but  searching  -  or  into  a  posture  -  and 
there  was  something  elegant  in  the  way  he  carried 
his  six-foot,  two-inch  frame. 

We  rejoin  Redding,  again  through  his  travel 
writing,  twelve  years  after  his  trip  through  the 
American  South.  In  1952,  he  was  asked  by  the  State 
Department  to  visit  India.  His  self-described  task 
was  "to  talk  to  the  professional  intellectuals  (uni- 
versity and  college  professors,  writers,  journalists), 
and  to  explain  our  country  to  them."  There  were 
fears  among  U.S.  government  officials  that  India, 
newly  independent,  was  being  swayed  by  the  Chi- 
nese toward  communism.  Redding  seems  to  have 
been  sent  as  a  government  watchdog  as  much  as 
a  cultural  ambassador;  his  was  a  task  midway  be- 
tween observing  the  Indian  political  scene  for 

Washington  and  interpreting 
the  United  States  to  the  Indi- 
an people. 

Redding  was  not  at  any 
point  before,  during,  or  after 
the  trip  entirely  clear  on  his 
mission.  But,  he  writes,  "I 
had  a  job  to  do."  In  India, 
he  observed,  "one  was  alive, 
sometimes  painfully  alive, 
and  one  was  curious.  I  was  not  in  India  merely  to 
satisfy  my  own  curiosities,  however,  or  even  to 
find  answers,  except  incidentally.  On  the  other  hand 
I  was  not  totally  blind  [to  the  political  goings-on]." 

There  seemed  to  him  to  be  "a  considerable 
number  of  restless,  Western  foreigners,  with  unde- 
scribed  functions,  huddling  with  assorted  Indians 
in  obscure  corners  of  the  Taj  Mahal  hotel."  And  he 
struggled  with  the  notion  that  he  was  yet  another 
such  person  with  an  "undescribed  function"  lurk- 
ing about  the  streets  of  India. 

He  returned  to  the  U.S.  and  to  teaching,  sorting 
out  this  most  recent  travel  experience  in  a  book, 
An  American  in  India,  published  in  1954.  People,  it 
seems,  were  interested  in  sending  Redding  places 
"to  see  what  he  could  see."  And  this  did  not  end 
with  the  trip  to  India. 

Ten  years  after  India,  in  1962,  the  American 
Society  for  African  Culture  (AMSAC)  sent  Red- 
ding on  a  six-month  tour  of  Africa.  We  can  follow 
him  through  the  detailed  and  anecdotal  correspon- 
dence that  he  left,  like  a  popcorn  trail,  at  each 


of  his  West  African  destinations: 

March  14,  1962:  The  Nigerian  American  Soci- 
ety fails  to  have  prepared  for  Redding's  visit,  leav- 
ing the  visiting  professor  without  accommodations 
or  scheduled  business.  "PS.,"  writes  Redding. 
"It  is  11  a.m.  and  the  outside  temperature  is  116 
degrees.  I'm  going  to  start  wearing  a  hat." 

April  19, 1962:  Redding's  lectures  at  Nigeria's 
Ibadan  University  are  "sabotaged  by  administra- 
tors unfriendly  to  Westerners,"  who  tore  down  the 
posted  notices.  Four  students  show  up,  none  of 
whom  speaks  English.  The  visit  is  saved  only  by 
several  "good  conversations"  with  poet  Leopold 
Senghor,  the  president  of  neighboring  Senegal. 

Again,  the  lessons  of  travel  were  not  lost  on 
Redding.  His  writings  throughout  the  sixties  were 
informed  by  what  he  had  seen  in  Africa  on  his 
AMSAC-sponsored  trip.  Recollections  of  Africa  in 
1962  presumably  influenced  his  remarks  in  the 
June  1968  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Brown.  Going 
against  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  black  intel- 
lectual community  in  the  late  sixties,  Redding  sug- 
gested that  "the  Negro  American  is  no  more  African 
than  the  fairest  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  is.  . . .  His 
destiny  is  one  with  the  destiny  of  America." 

Indeed,  throughout  his  life,  Redding  argued  for 
the  consideration  of  "the  black  experience"  within 
the  larger  context  of  American  experience,  an 
experience  particular  to  blacks  but  not  inaccessible 
to  those  outside  the  community.  Redding  argued 
against  the  idea  of  a  "Black  Aesthetic,"  and,  in  a 
1978  lecture  delivered  at  Brown,  "its  corollary  no- 
tion that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  whites 
to  comprehend  the  thinking,  to  identify  with  the 
perceptions,  and  to  experience  the  emotions  of 
blacks." 

Such  statements  put  Redding  in  the  humanist 
tradition,  which,  at  different  times  in  the  modern 
age,  has  been  critically  and  politically  unpopular. 
Redding  was  prepared  to  be  unpopular.  He  was 
aware  from  the  time  when  he  published  his  very 
first  short-story,  "Delaware  Coon,"  that  his  father 
Louis  and  "some  others"  thought  he  "traduced  the 
Negro  race."  "It  seems  that  I've  got  an  awful  lot 
of  traduction  (I  don't  think  there  is  such  a  word,  is 
there?)  to  account  for,"  wrote  Redding  in  a  1951 
letter,  referring  to  the  publication  of  his  books,  To 
Make  A  Poet  Black  (1939)  and  They  Came  in  Chains 
(1950). 

"My  defense  is  a  simple  one,  for  all  its  boastful 
tone,"  he  continued  in  that  same  letter.  "I'm  devot- 
ed to  truth.  If  as  a  writer  I  have  another  devotion, 
it  is  to  people,  individual  people,  'characters,'  and 
if  I  tell  the  truth  about  people  who  happen  to  be 
Negro  people,  it  is  not  because  I  wish  to  malign  the 
race:  it  is  only  because  the  truth  about  Negro  peo- 
ple seems  among  the  most  important  truths  the 
American  democracy  needs  to  learn." 
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'Friend,  father,  husband,  esteemed  writer, 
eloquent  black  commentator  in  pre-Civil 
Rights  America  -  to  me  J.  Saunders  Redding 
was  twenty-six  boxes  of  papers' 


In  1978,  Redding, 
then  a  Fellow  of  the 
University,  awaits 
the  start  of  the  pro- 
cession at  the  Brown 
Commencement 
(at  right). 


Written  in  tiny,  nearly 
indicipherable  pen- 
manship, Redding's 
diaries  (opposite)  fill 
ordinary  spiral  note- 
books. Under  the 
diary  is  a  page  from 
a  scrapbook. 


The  J.  Saunders  Redding  I  found  in  the  boxes 
at  the  John  Hay  Library  presents  himself  pri- 
marily as  a  writer  -  a  "double-two"  writer, 
as  he  wrote  in  his  entry  in  Twentieth  Century  Authors: 
"Using  a  pencil,  I  write  what  I  think  I  want  to  say, 
slow  sentence  by  slow  sentence,  on  a  white  pad," 
he  says.  "When  a  paragraph  seems  right,  still  using 
pencil,  I  transfer  it  to  a  legal-size  yellow  pad. 
Changes  are  always  made  in  this  transfer.  When  the 
whole  work  is  done  in  this  manner  I  swing  around 
to  the  typewriter,  and  the  transfer  from  pencil  to 
pica  brings  more  changes.  The  final  transcript  rep- 
resents a  fourth  effort.  I've  never  cost  my  publishers 
a  penny  in  proof  changes." 

Redding's  twenty-six  boxes  are  filled  with 
these  white  and  yellow  pads,  and  filled,  too,  with 
the  subsequent  typewritten  pages  and  final  galley 
proofs.  His  handwriting  was  impossibly  small  and 
only  painstakingly  deciphered;  and  when  he 
typed,  it  was  on  thin  green  carbon-paper  sheets, 
which  he  kept  in  an  accordion  folder  indexed  from 
A  to  Z  -  an  index  to  the  man.  In  slot  "A"  we  find 
letters  from  American  University  requesting  that 
Redding  participate  in  a  conference  on  the  black 
writer,  and  correspondence  with  AMSAC.  Slot 
"B":  the  minutes  from  a  Brown  Corporation  meet- 
ing. "C"  for  The  Crisis,  the  NAACP  magazine,  which 
was  soliciting  article  submissions.  "D"  for  the  Del- 
aware state  history  he  was  commissioned  to  write. 
"R"  for  the  Renders  Digest  subscription  department, 
which  fouled  up  his  1983  subscription  orders. 
("The  'acknowledgment'  [card  you  sent  me]  carries 
no  notice  of  your  receipt  of  [my  check  for  $35.79], 
but  it  does  include  a  notice  indicating,  apparently, 
that  I  am  indebted  to  [Reader's  Digest  in  the  amount 
of  $21.86].  If  that  is  the  indication,  then  you,  the 
responsible  officials  are  in  egregious  error!  And  I 
ask  you  to  correct  it.") 

"S"  for  the  Schomberg  Center  at  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  where  Redding  spent  time  as  a 
scholar-in-residence.  "W"  for  the  White  House 
Conference,  "To  Fulfill  These  Rights,"  which  Red- 
ding chaired;  "Y"  for  notes  of  "Why  have  you  not 
yet  re-imbursed  me  car-fare  to  and  from  the  air- 
port and  university,"  which  Redding  was  forced  to 
write  after  many  lecture  dates.  And  "Z"?  To  my 
knowledge,  there  was  no  Z  in  Redding's  life. 

I  am  left  to  wonder  finally  if  some  people  who 
felt  close  to  Redding  during  his  life  were  yet 
strangers  to  this  person  I  came  to  know  through 
scrap  notes  and  collected  papers.  Did  you  who 
knew  him  on  May  30,  1942,  for  example,  know  that 
he  had  spent  part  of  that  day  thinking  that  the  "J" 
that  he  had  used  in  his  signature  "all  his  days"  had 
recently  seemed  to  him  "pretentious"?  If  there  is  a 
fact  about  Being  and  Knowing,  it's  that  we  are 
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endlessly  separate  and  strange  to  one  another  for 
no  real  reason.  And  if  there  is  a  message  in  the 
Whitman  excerpt  that  serves  as  preface  to  this  arti- 
cle, it's  that  we  might  equally  be  strangers  to  our- 
selves. Wliy  even  I  myself,  I  often  think,  know  little  or 
nothing  of  my  real  life, I  Only  a  few  hints,  a  few  diffused 
faint  cleu's  and  indirections,  I  seek  for  my  own  use  to 
trace  out  here. 

But  I  recall  Redding's  rejection  of  the  notion 
"that  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  whites  to 
comprehend  the  thinking  .  . .  the  perceptions  .  .  . 
the  experience  of  blacks."  I  find  in  Redding's  words 
hope  for  knowing  other  minds  in  general,  through 
direct  contact  and  personal  engagement  -  as  so 
many  enjoyed  the  living,  breathing,  working  Red- 
ding -  or,  perhaps,  linked  to  a  man  by  nothing  more 
than  the  contents  of  twenty-six  basement  boxes  come 
one  fall  day  to  the  son  of  a  friend  of  the  man's  son. 

The  writings  in  those  boxes  have  given  me 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  J.  Saunders  Redding.  I  have 
gained  a  broad  view,  if  still  not  a  complete  one. 
There  remains  the  lingering  doubt  that  all  that  has 
been  "traced  out"  here  -  even  in  my  explorations 
beyond  the  starker  outlines  of  "the  biography 
famous"  -  is  nothing  more  than  "indirection."  But 
this  is  to  me,  finally,  not  so  much  an  argument 
for  our  impenetrable  privateness  or  our  fundamen- 
tal unknowability  as  it  is  a  spur,  in  Redding's  words, 
"to  continue  to  find  the  human  in  each  of  us  .  . . 
to  find  reasons  for  sympathy." 

We  might  take  a  cue  from  the  archivist.  As  we 
go  about  our  everyday  lives,  we  might  think  to  fol- 
low popcorn  trails  of  hints  and  faint  clews  back  to 
their  sources  in  each  one  of  us.  ED 

Ken  Dornstein  has  been  working  since  last  spring  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  manuscripts  division  of  the  John  Hay 
Library.  He  will  graduate  this  May  with  a  double 
concentration  in  philosophy  and  comparative  literature. 
His  father,  Dr.  Perry  Dornstein  '56,  of  Melrose  Park, 
Pennsylvania,  exchanges  holiday  greetings  with  Conway 
Redding  '56  each  year. 
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By  Julie  Taitsman  '93 
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Since  1987,  several  hundred 

Brown  volunteers  have 

contributed  sweat  and  muscle  to 

an  archaeological  dig  on  the 

Greek  island  of  Corfu 

A 

I      ^L     burly  waiter  slams  a  bottle 
•*•       ^L.  down  on  the  bar,  while  a 
cluster  of  men  huddles  three-deep  around  a  glow- 
ing television  set  on  the  back  wall.  The  ice  cubes 
aren't  quite  frozen  and  the  air-conditioning  may  or 
may  not  be  working,  but  none  of  these  enthusiastic 
patrons  seems  to  care. 

The  scene  could  be  a  tavern  anywhere,  but  in 
fact  it  is  far  from  generic.  The  drinks  here  are  faint- 
ly redolent  of  licorice,  not  fermented  grains,  and 
the  sudden  burst  of  cheers  coincides  not  with  the 
Red  Sox's  home  run  but  rather  with  the  soaring  of 
a  black-and-white  leather  sphere  past  the  finger- 
tips of  an  East  German  goaltender  and  into  the  net. 

Closer  to  the  door  sits  a  group  of  young  people 
wearing  tee-shirts  that  announce  their  affiliation 
with  a  Brown  University-sponsored  archaeological 
excavation.  They  are  far  from  Providence  in  a  tav- 
erna  on  Corfu,  where  the  World  Cup  is  big  news 
and  the  Fourth  of  July  is  simply  the  day  between 
the  third  and  the  fifth.  Here,  the  cinemas  show 
American  movies  -  but  in  a  roofless  courtyard 
bounded  by  apartment  balconies.  The  fast-food 
menus  feature  souvlaki  on  a  pita.  Drivers  on  nar- 
row roads  playfully  swerve  their  mopeds  towards 
pedestrians.  Bottled  water  is  not  merely  trendy, 
but  necessary.  And  just  as  in  Providence,  music  by 
Madonna  is  inescapable. 

The  students  have  a  certain  intermediary  status 
on  the  island:  they  are  neither  residents  nor  tour- 
ists, but  archaeologists  working  on  a  site  for  six 
weeks.  For  this  reason,  the  locals  seem  to  treat 
them  with  a  slightly  higher  regard  than  they  do  the 
average  tourist.  After  all,  these  visiting  volunteers 
are  providing  a  real  service,  helping  to  piece  to- 
gether the  missing  parts  of  Greek  history  since  an- 
cient times. 
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^L  orfu  is  a  small  island  off  the 

^^■^  coast  of  Greece,  abundant  in 
olives,  ocean  frontage,  tourists,  mopeds,  and  - 
sometimes  -  archaeologists.  First  described  by 
Thucydides  in  his  accounts  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  as  "Corcyra,"  and  called  "Kerkira"  by  mod- 
ern-day Greeks,  it  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
its  naval  power  -  and  the  lack  of  political  scruples 
with  which  it  shifted  alliances. 

Today  Corfu  is  highly  regarded  by  tourists  for 
its  natural  beauty  and  gorgeous  waters.  And  it  is 
prized  by  archaeologists  for  the  valuable  informa- 
tion it  provides  about  Greek  history  from  the  time 
the  Corinthians  first  colonized  the  island  in  734  B.C. 

For  the  last  four  years,  a  Brown  University  ban- 
ner has  greeted  visitors  to  the  site  of  an  ancient  Ro- 


man bath  on  Corfu.  Here,  Associate  Professor  of 
Old  World  Archaeology  and  Art  Martha  Sharp 
Joukowsky  '58  and  Professor  of  Art  History  and 
Classical  Archaeology  Rolf  Winkes  have  been  lead- 
ing a  dig  under  the  direction  of  Kalliope  Preka  of 
the  Greek  Department  of  Antiquities,  in  collabora- 
tion with  The  Catholic  University  of  Louvain-la- 
Neuve  in  Belgium.  American  participants  are  se- 
lected through  an  application  and  interview 
process  conducted  at  Brown. 

The  only  prerequisite  for  participation  is  enthu- 
siasm. While  supervisory  positions  are  available 
for  veteran  archaeologists,  for  many  volunteers  the 
Corfu  excavation  has  provided  an  intense  intro- 
duction to  a  field  of  study  that  they  previously  had 
seen  only  in  Indiana  Jones  movies. 
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The  principal  site  of  the  excavations,  Kasfiki 
(opposite),  is  named  for  the  owner  of  the  restaurant 
that  stood  on  the  site  when  it  was  discovered  in 
1972.  Below,  field  director  Martha  Joukowsky 
cradles  the  dig's  greatest  treasure:  a  marble  statue 
of  Aphrodite,  thought  to  be  from  the  first  century 
A.D.  At  left,  from  the  top:  a  pot  shard  with  relief,  a 
terra-cotta  flower,  and  an  Athenian  tetradrachm, 
a  large  silver  coin  depicting  Athena,  circa  450  B.C. 
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Most  of  the  1990  staff,  gathered  in  the  main  Roman 
bath.  Author  Julie  Taitsman  stands  below  and  to 
the  left  of  the  Brown  banner,  wearing  striped 
shorts.  Below,  Martha  Joukowsky  consults  with 
three  of  her  staff,  including  Amy  Grey  '90,  at  right, 
site  supervisor  at  Kasfiki. 
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ast  summer,  I  worked  for  six 
JLm*J  weeks  on  the  dig  in  Corfu.  I 
will  never  forget  how  excited  I  was  to  find  the 
handle  of  a  pot  on  my  first  day.  We  were  excavat- 
ing at  what  archaeologists  call  occupation  levels, 
where  people  had  actually  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.,  rather  than  at  burial  levels.  While  tomb 
excavations  often  contain  objects  that  were  rela- 
tively new  at  the  time  of  a  person's  burial,  I  found 
it  more  thrilling  to  hold  in  my  hand  a  coin  or  a  pot 
that  actually  was  used  on  a  daily  basis  by  ancient 
people. 

Such  rewards,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to 
learn  archaeology  from  such  a  widely-known  ex- 
pert as  Professor  Joukowsky,  helped  me  refrain 
from  hitting  the  snooze  button  on  my  alarm  clock 
when  it  went  off  at  6:30  each  morning.  At  Brown,  I 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  classes  that  meet  before 
11  a.m.,  but  somehow  in  Corfu  I  managed  to  walk 
to  the  dig  site  every  morning  by  7  o'clock.  Five 
days  a  week,  seventy  people  convened  at  that  un- 
civilized hour  to  commence  excavating.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  pick-axes,  shovels,  sweat,  and 
muscle,  not  hand  brushes  and  tweezers,  are  the 
primary  tools  for  unearthing  the  mysteries  of  an- 
cient civilizations.  Many  of  us  seemed  unlikely 
candidates  for  the  job  of  shoveling  wheelbarrows 
full  of  dirt  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  but  on  Corfu 
we  did  it  enthusiastically  and  with  noble  academic 
intentions. 
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Mary  Winkes  sketches  a  pot  shard. 
Below  is  her  drawing  of  a  fragment 
of  an  early  Christian  bowl  depicting 
Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
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We  stopped  digging  at  2:30  each  day  because 
the  afternoons  became  much  too  hot  for  such  exer- 
tion. Many  of  us  used  the  free  time  to  sleep,  or  go 
to  the  beach,  or  both.  After  dinner,  some  of  us  took 
one  or  both  of  the  Brown  Summer  Session  classes 
offered  for  course  credit:  Modern  Greek  I,  taught 
by  Katerina  Thomas,  and  Archaeological  Field 
Methods,  taught  by  Joukowsky. 

Our  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  immedi- 
ately rewarded  by  the  native  Corfiots,  many  of 
whom  we  worked  with  side  by  side  in  the  trench- 
es. So  excited  were  the  Corfiots  by  even  the  small- 
est gesture  to  communicate  with  them  in  Greek,  re- 
gardless of  pronunication  or  grammar,  that  our 
halting  efforts  frequently  translated  into  discounts 
from  friendly  shop  owners. 

A  similar  immediacy  enlivened  the  field  meth- 
ods course,  taught  in  the  living  room  of  Professor 
Joukowsky's  rented  house,  with  frequent  trips  to 
one  of  our  dig  sites.  We  learned  first-hand  the  vari- 
ous excavation  techniques  and  the  rationale  be- 
hind them.  Each  student  presented  an  oral  report 
on  an  archaeological  topic  -  but  instead  of  showing 
slides  to  illustrate  such  sites  as  the  ancient  Temple 
of  Artemis,  for  example,  we  were  able  to  stand 
where  the  altar  was  and  point  to  the  surrounding 
pillars.  I  gave  my  report  on  an  ancient  pottery  fac- 
tory that  was  about  a  ten-minute  walk  from  our 
site.  Instead  of  going  to  "the  Rock"  to  research  it,  I 
talked  to  Greek  and  Belgian  archaeologists  who 
had  participated  in  the  excavation  of  the  pottery 
factory;  I  then  related  this  information  to  the  rest  of 
the  class.  The  course  was  a  rare  and  exciting  op- 
portunity to  learn  history  on  the  actual  site  where 
the  events  had  unfolded. 


s. 


ince  1987,  when  the  Brown 
archaeologists  began  excavat- 
ing one  site  with  a  team  of  fewer  than  fifteen  peo- 
ple, the  Corfu  project  has  grown.  Last  summer, 
more  than  seventy  people  worked  at  three  related 
sites:  Kasfiki,  Palaiopolis,  and  Kokotos.  The  most 
significant  find  unearthed  at  Kasfiki  last  summer 
was  a  small  statue,  most  likely  of  the  goddess 
Aphrodite.  Kasfiki  is  presently  undergoing  an  ex- 
tensive conservation  and  restoration  program  to 
allow  it  to  be  preserved  for  viewing  by  the  public. 
The  other  two  sites  are  located  across  a  modern 
roadway  from  Kasfiki.  Excavation  at  Kokotos  was 
begun  by  a  Greek  team  in  1962  and  reactivated  by 
the  Brown  team  in  1989  with  a  test  trench.  Last 
summer  the  excavation  at  the  site  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  part  of  a  Roman  agora  (the  ancient 


town's  commercial  area).  The  Palaiopolis  site  is  lo- 
cated in  the  shadow  of  a  Byzantine  basilica;  the  site 
proved  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Roman  bath  un- 
covered in  Kasfiki. 

While  excavating  the  Palaiopolis  site  last 
summer,  we  faced  the  extra  difficulty  of  cutting 
through  a  layer  of  modern  cement  from  a  four-sto- 
ry apartment  building  that  had  stood  on  the  plot 
before  the  government  ordered  the  building  dis- 
mantled and  appropriated  the  land  for  excavation. 
Interest  in  the  Kasfiki  site,  in  fact,  originated  when 
a  bulldozer,  clearing  the  land  for  construction,  un- 
earthed pieces  of  a  mosaic  floor.  Professor  Jou- 
kowsky explained  to  us  that  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  archaeological  record  is  the  flourish- 
ing tourism  industry,  coupled  with  illicit  traffick- 
ing in  art  and  cultural  property.  "All  too  often," 
she  said,  "cultural  patrimony  goes  to  the  nighest 
bidder." 
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he  work  was  intellectually 
■  stimulating,  but  it  was  physi- 
cally demanding  as  well.  We  kept  up  a  strenuous 
schedule,  with  a  few  breaks  for  travel  and  relax- 
ation. On  many  occasions  I'd  walk  back  past  the 
dig  site  late  in  the  afternoon  and  observe  a  few  of 
the  supervisors  racing  against  the  setting  sun  to 
finish  drawing  the  stratigraphy  of  their  trench,  or 
scrubbing  away  at  an  unusually  large  batch  of  pot- 
tery finds.  As  the  season  drew  to  a  close,  we 
worked  at  top  speed  to  complete  excavation  of  the 
main  site  before  the  expiration  of  the  six-week  dig 
permit.  Joukowsky  and  the  other  scholars  involved 
in  the  dig  will  devote  the  coming  summer  to  re- 
search, rather  than  further  excavation. 

As  the  end  of  my  working  vacation  on  Corfu 
neared,  I  began  to  think  about  gifts  for  my  friends 
at  home.  I  couldn't  help  but  notice  that  nearly  ev- 
ery bus  and  park  bench  on  the  island  was  decorat- 
ed with  advertisements  for  the  1996  200th- An- 
niversary Olympic  Games,  to  be  held  (said  the 
notices)  in  Athens.  Memorabilia  with  this  logo 
filled  every  souvenir  shop,  and  before  I  left  Corfu, 
I  bought  tee-shirts  with  the  Games  logo.  No  one 
had  made  it  clear  that  the  Olympics  committee  had 
not  yet  selected  a  definite  site. 

It  was  only  upon  my  return  to  the  U.S.  that  I 
learned  that  the  '96  Olympics  would  be  held  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  Perhaps  it  was  appropriate  that 
even  the  gifts  I  brought  back  from  Corfu  turned 
out  to  be  artifacts.  ED 
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The  pedestal  of  the  statue 
was  being  repaired  and, 
for  a  while,  the  bronze 
emperor,  slung  down,  lay 
on  his  side  abandoned. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  thought  that 
the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antonius 
provided  the  best  classroom  that  Brown 
or  anv  other  liberal  arts  college  has.  1 
don't  mean  that  on  warm  days,  delight- 
ful as  it  might  be,  one  gave  one's 
lectures  on  Spanish  literature  or 
held  discussions  of  the  mass 
media  in  its  shadow.  I  mean  that 
as  an  individual,  one  might  go 
over  to  the  statue,  sit  quietly  on 
the  grass,  look  up,  and,  ponder- 
ing Marcus's  world  and  his  life, 
allow  one's  thoughts  to  accumu- 
late and  to  direct  themselves  to 
one's  own  life. 

How  many  passers-by  know 
this  man?  He  ruled  a  unified  em- 
pire that  extended  from  Scotland 
to  Syria,  from  the  Rhine-Danube 
border  to  Egypt  and  North  Africa. 
He  ruled  for  two  decades  in  an 
age  that  historian  Edward  Gib- 
bon, writing  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  identified  as 
the  most  felicitous  age  that  man- 
kind has  experienced  before  or 
after.  His  was  an  empire  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  orator  Aristides, 
was  well  governed,  well  defend- 
ed; an  empire  that,  unlike  pre- 
vious empires  constructed  upon  abso- 
lutisms, combined  the  best  features  of 
democracy,  oligarchy,  and  monarchy. 
War  seemed  a  thing  of  the  past,  with 
only  a  few  evildoers  creating  problems 
at  the  fringes  of  life. 

And  what  about  the  man  himself? 
Born  to  the  purple,  raised  in  the  palaces 
of  the  Emperors  Hadrian  and  Antonius 
Pius,  he  was  educated  for  his  job  by  Sto- 
ic tutors.  He  learned  Greek  and  music 
and  mathematics  (though  he  was  not 
particularly  fond  of  the  latter  two);  he 
learned  law  and  philosophy  and  learned 
at  close  hand  the  duties  and  difficulties 
of  government.  He  would  later  sponsor 
a  legal  digest  of  Roman  Law. 

Was  the  world  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
fact  so  happy  and  prosperous?  Beset  on 
its  northern  borders  by  the  pressures  of 
the  restless,  barbarian  tribes,  beset  on  its 
eastern  borders  by  the  ambitions  of  the 


Parthians  in  a  back-and-forth  sweeping 
pattern  of  conquests  that  was  already 
old  in  his  day,  it  was  beset  internally  by 
social  inequities,  a  severe  and  debilitat- 
ing plague,  and  by  a  rebellious  general. 
And  personally?  At  the  very  center 
of  power  and  wealth  of  the  Western 
world,  scorning  the  purple  as  pure  sym- 
bol, Marcus  lived  the  simple  life  of  self- 
denial  insofar  as  such  a  thing  was  possi- 


The  Classroom 
of  the  Statue 

BY  PHILIP  J.  DAVIS 

PONDERING  THE  BRONZE  FIGURE  OF 

MARCUS  AURELIUS,  THE  AUTHOR  FINDS 

A  LINK  BETWEEN  PAST  AND  FUTURE, 

A  KEY  TO  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 


ble  for  him.  His  health  was  fragile;  he 
was  more  than  a  bit  of  an  insomniac.  At 
the  battle  front  on  the  outskirts  of  Vien- 
na, he  sat  in  his  quarters  and  wrote  his 
Meditations,  a  set  of  jottings  for  his  own 
purposes,  largely  stoic  in  tone  and  with 
more  than  a  dash  of  ennui.  A  bit  down- 
beat for  our  present  tastes.  "All  being  is 
like  a  river  in  ceaseless  flow,  its  activi- 
ties in  continual  change;  its  causes  con- 
stantly varying,  scarcely  anything  sta- 
ble." But  in  this  river  one  must  learn  to 
swim.  "All  is  ephemeral;  the  remember- 
er and  the  remembered  alike." 

I  like  to  think  that  the  equestrian 
statue  depicts  Marcus  Aurelius  at  the  top 
of  one  of  the  Vienna  hills.  Behind  him, 
to  the  northwest,  lies  half  his  geographic 
empire.  He  stretches  his  hand  forward 
to  the  south  and  to  the  east  to  which  he 
would  soon  have  to  go.  A  bit  of  a  skep- 
tic, a  troubled  man,  but  not  a  waverer. 


"Act  as  Nature  asks  you  to  now.  Set 
about  it  if  it  is  granted  to  you."  His 
duties  as  emperor  were  clear;  he  would 
listen  to  the  official  auguries,  perform 
the  assigned  rituals,  and,  internalizing 
pain  and  doubt,  march  into  the  future. 

Those  auguries  told  him  of  triumphs 
that,  in  fact,  came  to  pass.  They  did  not 
tell  him  of  defeats,  or  that  one  day  the 
empire  would  turn  from  a  "golden  king- 
dom to  one  of  iron  and  rust." 
Some  say  the  ancient  world  end- 
ed with  his  rule.  A  new  world 
was  incubating;  a  new  sensibili- 
ty was  emerging  that  set  person- 
al salvation  above  the  grandeur 
of  empires  or  the  philosophies 
and  rituals  of  the  traditional 
Roman  religions.  The  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  experienced  it, 
disappeared  forever,  bequeath- 
ing to  future  historians  the  great 
unsolvable  problem  of  why  it 
happened. 

And  yet  in  hundreds  of 
ways  we  are  all  the  beneficiaries 
of  this  ancient  Roman  world  of 
which  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
nius was  the  brightest  and  the 
best.  The  Classroom  of  the  Stat- 
ue can  teach  us  the  stoic  virtues 
of  this  man  and  may  remind  us 
that  these  virtues  were  much 
admired  by  the  statesmen  and 
the  artists  of  the  young  United 
States.  It  tells  us  that  before  we  can  know 
the  future  -  if  indeed  such  knowledge  is 
at  all  possible  -  we  should  try  to  know 
ourselves.  The  self  has  many  dimensions, 
and  the  Classroom  of  the  Statue  teaches 
us  that  one  important  road  to  self- 
knowledge  is  through  the  study  of  his- 
tory. 

"Know  thyself"  was  written  on 
the  portal  of  the  Delphic  Oracle.  Self- 
knowledge  is  what  links  the  past  and  the 
future,  what  joins  potentiality  to  actuali- 
ty. Self-knowledge,  construed  in  the 
widest  sense,  is  the  principal  goal  of  a 
liberal  education.  0 

Phil  Davis  is  professor  of  applied  mathemat- 
ics at  Brown.  An  excerpt  from  his  book, 
Thomas  Gray,  Philosopher  Cat,  appeared 
in  the  September  1988  issue  of  the  BAM. 
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They  look  like  a  cross  between  the  Beatles 

and  the  Three  Stooges.  From  left  to  light, 

the  1920-21  Brown  University  Jazz  Team 

featured  Harold  D.  Moore  '24  on  piano, 

George  J.  Romieu  '23  on  saxophone, 

Daniel  R.  Pinkham  '21  on  banjo,  Warren 

Campbell  '21  on  drums,  and  Charles  H. 

Pinkham  '22  on  alto  saxophone. 
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The  Classes 


By  James  Reinbold 


25 


The  traditional  fall  meeting  of  the  class 
of  1925  took  place  on  Oct.  20  at  the  home  of 
Dick  Ballou  '66  in  Providence.  President  Ben 
Roman,  Vice  President  Jim  Rogers,  and  Trea- 
surer and  Secretary  Walt  Whitney  attended. 
Guests  were  Irene  Williams,  Mike  Sweeney, 
and  Herb  Dunphy  (Michigan  '25).  After  an 
opulent  lunch,  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
Brown  Stadium,  where  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Brown  beat  Pennsylvania  in  an  ex- 
citing game.  An  appropriate  celebration  fol- 
lowed at  Dick's  house.  -  Walter  F.  Wliitney 


28 


Harrison  W.  Bullard  is  retired  and  writes 
poetry  and  prose.  He  has  built  up  quite  a 
record  of  acceptance  in  the  last  nine  years,  in- 
cluding ten  different  publishers  who  in  the 
last  year  have  selected  one  or  more  of  his  po- 
ems for  anthologies.  Harrison  was  awarded 
the  Golden  Poet  Award  by  World  of  Poetry 
in  1987, 1988,  and  1989,  and  was  named  Poet 
of  Merit  by  the  American  Poetry  Association 
in  1989.  He  and  his  wife  live  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
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Win  Southworth,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  con- 
tinues to  be  active  in  retirement,  having  this 
year  been  reappointed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Chevy  Chase  Fire  Department,  the 
youth  activities  committee  of  the  Bethesda, 
Md.,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  the  Potomac  District 
Committee  of  the  NCAC  Boy  Scouts. 

Beatrice  Bloomingdale  Steinhaus  (see 
Laura  E.  Sheppe  '87). 
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"Think  big,  act  big,  get  big  results"  is  the 
motto  of  the  reunion  committee  for  the  up- 
coming 60th  reunion,  "Survival  of  the  Fittest." 
As  a  result,  a  big  turnout  is  expected. 

Aiding  and  abetting  Joseph  Galkin  and 
Eleanor  Taft  McAndrews  Retallick,  co-chairs 
of  the  committee,  the  following  stalwarts  have 
arranged  an  elaborate  program  for  May  24- 
27:  Bob  Cronan,  ex  officio,  Rosamond  Daniel- 
son  Bellin,  Hester  Hastings,  Mabelle  Cullen, 
Eugene  Gerry,  Rose  Miller  Roitman,  Hector 
Laudati,  Ben  Greenfield,  Bill  Hindley,  Connie 
Considine  Dowd,  Clint  Williams,  Bemie 
Buonanno,  James  Sanek,  Henrietta  Chase 
Thacher,  Edythe  Olevson  Winslow,  and  Dr. 
Paul  Thayer. 

In  its  sixty-four  years,  the  class  of  1931  has 


accomplished  many  firsts  and  it  will  do  so 
again  at  the  Saturday  night  dinner  at  the  Facul- 
ty Club  when  it  will  be  the  first  reunion  class  to 
be  addressed  by  the  Brown  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Janet  Cooper  Nelson,  the  first  woman  to  be  ap- 
pointed chaplain  at  an  Ivy  League  school. 

Widows  and  widowers  of  class  members 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  60th  gala. 
Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate out-of-towners  on  their  return  to 
the  Plantations.  -  Bob  Cronan 
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John  T.  Dugall's  wife,  Helen,  writes  that 
John  is  in  a  nursing  hospital,  Chesterfields, 
in  Chester,  Conn. 
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John  S.  Cuthbert  resides  at  the  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  Soldiers  Home.  His  wife,  Elizabeth, 
died  in  January  1989.  John's  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth, writes  that  while  he  suffers  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  his  mind  and  spirit  are  strong, 
and  he  enjoys  hearing  from  his  old  college 
chums. 

Ross  A.  de  Matteo  II,  Bradenton,  Fla.,  is 
president  of  the  Sarasota-Manatee  Brown 
Club.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Ivy  League  Club  and  the  Longboat 
Key  Art  Center.  He  does  a  little  stone  sculpt- 
ing in  his  spare  time. 

Vincent  DiMase,  Providence,  has  been 
reappointed  to  the  executive  board  of  Build- 
ing Officials  and  Code  Administrators  Inter- 
national. He  was  also  reappointed  to  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  Vincent  is  secretary 
of  the  class  of  1935. 
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Reunion  reservation  forms  have  been 
mailed  out.  Make  your  plans  now  for  our  55th. 
It  is  always  fun  to  greet  old  classmates  and 
friends  and  to  find  out  that  there  really  hasn't 
been  that  much  change.  We  still  look  the  same! 
The  welcome  mat  is  out.  Remember,  it's  our 
one  and  only  55th.  We  are  expecting  you.  Be 
There! 

Bob  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  nominating 
committee,  has  presented  the  nominees  for 
class  officers  and  executive  committee  mem- 
bers. With  your  approval,  they  will  serve  for 
five  years  until  1991.  Walter  Barney  reports 
that  classmates  are  invited  to  contribute  to 
the  reunion  gift,  which  will  be  announced 


at  reunion  time.  Contributions  to  the  Brown 
Annual  Fund  are  gratifying.  -  Al  Owens 

Jerry  Everall,  competing  in  the  75-79  age 
group,  won  three  breaststroke  events  at  the 
U.S.  Masters  Swimming  Program's  national 
championships  held  in  Los  Angeles  last  May. 
In  August,  at  the  III  FINA-World  Masters 
Championships  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  won 
the  200-meter  breaststroke.  Jerry  recommends 
the  masters  swimming  program  for  reasons  of 
fitness,  life-style,  travel,  new  friends,  and  the 
fun  of  competition.  He  lives  in  Prejcott,  Ariz. 
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Dr.  Cad  W.  Arrendell,  Jr.,  and  Charlotte 
had  "a  grand  sail  in  the  Atlantic  with  Fred 
Greene  and  his  wife,  Helen,  at  their  wonder- 
ful place  at  Small  Pointe,  Maine,  in  July.  Cad 
and  Charlotte  live  in  Black  Mountain,  N.C. 
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The  class  of  1941  women  have  recently 
been  notified  that  Carole  Mah  '92  is  the  recip- 
ient of  the  Pembroke  Class  of  1941  Scholarship 
for  the  third  year.  Carole  is  from  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  where  her  father  teaches  French  and 
Chinese  at  Colorado  State  University. 

A  member  of  the  Brown  Band  in  her  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  Carole  worked  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  Sarah  Doyle  Women's  Cen- 
ter and  for  Safewalk,  and  was  involved  with 
the  Minority  Peer  Counselor  Program.  Cur- 
rently she  is  working  part-time  in  the  Women 
Writer's  Project. 

I  have  asked  Carole  to  save  time  for  us  at 
our  50th  reunion  luncheon  at  the  Faculty 
Club  on  Saturday,  May  25. 1  know  you  will 
enjoy  meeting  her. 

It  was  great  to  have  a  chance  to  chat  with 
so  many  of  my  East  House  cohorts  recently: 
Mary  Hurlin  Glen,  Doris  Aldrich  Sloan,  Jane 
Clapp  Burgess,  Jackie  Carberry  Boynton, 
and  Ruth  Croce  Belles.  Frankly,  I  was  pleased 
they  hadn't  yet  sent  in  their  material  for  the 
"Golden  Pearl"  yearbook.  I'm  sure  they  have 
by  now. 

And  then  Dotty  Nelson  McClelland  had 
me  on  her  call  list.  I  was  so  pleased  to  see 
Shirley  Hine  Anderson,  and  Bruce,  too,  this 
summer.  And,  of  course,  I'm  always  happy 
to  chat  with  Ruth  Harris  Wolf,  even  though 
she's  been  talking  more  about  Scott  '75  than 
our  50th  reunion.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  thor- 
ough East  House  return  in  May,  though  we 
will  indeed  miss  our  Carmen.  -  Grace  Hnndt 
Viall 
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The  return  submissions  tor  our  yearbook 

li.no  boon  £ re.it.  By  now  you  h.ive  received 
your  reservation  tonus  for  reunion  weekend. 
We  hope  you  will  return  them  promptly    Hie 
reunion  committee  has  been  working  hard, 
,m\J  it  you  have  any  suggestions  or  questions, 
please  let  us  know 

We  will  nave  information  on  local  doings 
and  answers  for  your  questions  at  registration. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  for  a 
Brown  five-star  weekend,  May  24-27.  -  Rollic 
Hopps  and  Wild  1/  Maher  Galligan 

As  a  result  oi  contacts  made  during  the  fall 
and  winter  for  the  development  of  the  50th 
reunion  book  of  pictures  and  autobiographies, 
the  reunion  committee  has  received  early  in- 
dications of  intent  to  attend  the  reunion.  By 
March,  more  than  eighty  classmates  an- 
nounced their  plans.  This  early  feedback,  be- 
fore the  schedule  and  registration  material 
was  sent  out,  portends  a  great  turnout  in 
Mav.  -  Earl  W.  Harrington,  jr. 

George  Hurley,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  writes 
that  the  Half  Century  Group  of  the  Brown 
University  Club  of  Washington  held  its  ninth 
annual  luncheon  at  the  Kenwood  Golf  & 
Country  Club,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  April  1 1 . 
Members  and  spouses  from  classes  up  to  1952 
were  invited  Mary  Veach  Wurzel  '39  chaired 
the  event.  As  in  the  past,  a  great  turnout  from 
the  class  of  1941  was  expected. 

Emile  LeGros,  Stamford,  Conn.,  writes  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  reunion  due  to 
health  problems.  He  sends,  instead,  a  joke: 
"The  presidents  of  Brown,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, and  Yale  arrived  at  the  Pearly  Gates  at  the 
same  time.  St.  Peter,  not  knowing  whom  to 
let  in  first,  sent  an  angel  for  an  answer.  The  an- 
gel returned  shortly  with  a  message:  'You  got 
this  job  with  the  understanding  you  would 
make  your  own  decisions.  Now,  do  your  duty, 
signed,  God,  Brown  '41.'" 


Roswell  S.  Bosworth  '18 
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Louis  Smadbeck,  New  York  City,  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  Carnegie  Hall.  He  was 
also  selected  as  "Man  of  the  Year"  and  guest 
of  honor  for  1991  by  the  Realty  Foundation  of 
New  York,  the  charitable  organization  of  the 
realty  industry. 
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Henry  C.  Adams  is  the  project  coordinator 
for  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  the 
keeper's  quarters  of  the  Portland  Head,  Maine, 
lighthouse  and  its  conversion  into  a  museum 
and  gift  shop.  He  and  his  wife,  Barbara  Mor- 
ton Adams  '45,  live  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine. 

Leon  H.  Farcin  retired  in  January  after 
twenty-five  years  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Weymouth,  Mass.  He  lives  in  South  Wey- 
mouth. 
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Ralph  L.  Kolodny  writes:  "Since  1985,  we 
have  been  wintering  in  Tel  Aviv,  and  have 
finally  bought  an  apartment,  close  by  our 
daughter  and  son-in-law.  This  winter's  expe- 
rience has  been  a  bit  difficult.  As  I  write  we 


Tough  act 
to  follow 


"This  and  That  From  Here  and  There" 
appeared  for  2,860  consecutive  weeks  in 
East  Bay  Newspapers,  a  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  Rhode  Island's 
East  Bay  area.  For  fifty-five  years,  readers 
of  the  Bristol  Phoenix,  Barrington  Times, 
Warren  Times-Gazette,  and  Sakonnet  Times 
sat  down  with  their  morning  toast  and 
eggs  and  coffee  to  read  the  words  of  "The 
Scribe,"  the  nam  de  plume  of  Roswell  S. 
Bosworth,  the  now-retired  publisher  of 
the  papers,  who  began  his  column  in  1935 
at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  and  wrote  it 
diligently  until  he  retired  in  November  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two. 

"I'm  quitting  while  I'm  ahead," 
Bosworth  quipped  in  an  article  in  East 
Bay  Window,  the  magazine  section  of  the 
newspapers.  But  a  veteran  such  as 
Bosworth  does  not  lay  down  his  pen  just 
like  that.  He  said  he  will  write  an  occa- 
sional column  "as  the  spirit  moves,"  and 
will  also  contribute  a  weekly  "Hundred 
Years  Ago"  column  for  the  Bristol 
Phoenix.  "After  all,  I  remember  most  of 
those  people,"  he  joked. 

Bosworth  followed  three  rules  over 
the  years:  avoid  controversy,  use  stan- 
dard English,  and  write  about  everyday 
things.  Consequently,  readers  have  heard 
about  his  trips  to  Europe  and  the  Azores, 
his  pet  dog,  and  people  he  has  met.  His 
own  journalistic  credo  notwithstanding, 
Bosworth  has  been  involved  with  causes 
over  the  years,  including  his  backing  in 


have  had  seven  Iraqi  missile  attacks  in  the 
past  eleven  nights.  Like  most  people  we  have 
adapted  to  our  gas  masks  -  strange  to  wear 
one  again  all  these  years  after  WW  II  -  the  ex- 
plosions, including  the  reassuring  ones  of  the 
Patriot  missiles,  the  terse  but  helpful  instruc- 
tions on  the  radio,  and  the  fear.  By  the  time 
the  next  issue  of  your  magazine  appears  I 
trust  the  reason  for  all  this  will  have  been  de- 
stroyed. I  am  inviting  my  classmates,  or  any 
other  Brown  alumni,  to  visit  us  any  winter 
they  are  in  Tel  Aviv.  We  are  in  the  telephone 
book  under  my  wife's  name,  Vivian  Kolod- 
ny." When  not  in  Tel  Aviv,  Ralph  and  Vivian 
live  in  Quincy,  Mass. 


the  newspaper  of  Colt  State  Park,  Bristol, 
in  the  1960s;  and  finding  a  site  for  a  new 
campus  for  Roger  Williams  College, 
where  he  is  a  trustee  emeritus.  Bosworth 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Rogers  Free  Library  and  in 
1957,  when  fire  destroyed  it,  he  led  the  re- 
building effort.  In  1968,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Rhode  Island  Board  of 
Library  Commissioners. 

He  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
Yankee  magazine  a  few  years  back,  and 
Rotary  International  honored  him  with  a 
Paul  Harris  Fellowship  on  the  column's 
fiftieth  anniversary.  Bosworth  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Rhode  Island  Journalism 
Hall  of  Fame  in  1986. 

Ten  years  after  graduating  from 
Brown,  and  after  a  brief  teaching  career, 
Bosworth  was  hired  by  the  Phoenix  as  edi- 
tor and  general  manager.  "It  took  a  while 
to  start  up  a  personal  column,"  he  recalls, 
"but  once  it  got  into  print  it  set  its  own 
pace." 
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P.  Robert  Siener,  Jr.,  Greene,  R.I.,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  Cooley  Incorporat- 
ed, Cooley  Roofing  Systems,  Inc.,  and  Cooley 
Sign  Systems.,  all  located  in  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
He  will  remain  chief  executive  officer. 
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"I'll  Be  Seeing  You"  was  a  popular  song  in 
the  '40s.  How  about  making  it  the  theme 
song  for  the  class  of  '46  reunion?  Please  book 
your  flights  and  make  your  plans  to  come 
back  to  Brown  for  our  45th  reunion  the  week- 
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end  of  May  24-27. 

We  know  that  you  will  be  delighted  to  see 
the  old  Brown  as  well  as  the  new  Brown,  and 
also  to  renew  old  friendships.  Your  commit- 
tee has  been  working  very  hard  to  plan  a  full 
weekend  of  exciting  events.  We  hope  you  are 
planning  to  attend.  -  Shirley  Wolpert 
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Since  retiring  from  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
in  1978,  John  P.  Beauchamp,  Jr.,  has  worked 
part-time  as  a  patent  researcher,  first  for  the 
U.S.  Navy  and  currently  for  several  patent 
attorneys.  A  former  member  of  the  Men  & 
Boys  Choir,  he  helped  celebrate  completion 
of  the  Washington  National  Cathedral  in 
September  by  singing  "Evensong"  with  the 
choir.  John  lives  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Miriam  Rose  Wotiz  continues  to  exhibit 
her  watercolors  with  professional  art  organi- 
zations in  the  Boston  area  as  well  as  in  Maine, 
where  she  summers.  Miriam  and  her  hus- 
band, Herb,  continue  their  frequent  visits  to 
Europe  for  business  and  pleasure  (they  spent 
a  month  in  China,  where  Herb  chaired  an  in- 
ternational meeting  on  breast  cancer  just  pri- 
or to  the  Tiananmen  Square  incident)  and 
take  an  annual  trip  to  St.  Martin  to  escape  the 
New  England  winter.  "These  are  the  plea- 
sures of  growing  old,"  she  writes.  Miriam 
and  Herb  live  in  Milton,  Mass. 
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A  luncheon  for  members  of  the  classes  of 
'47,  '48,  '49,  and  '50  is  being  planned  for  Sat- 
urday, May  25,  at  noon  in  the  Verney-Wool- 
ley  Dining  Room  on  the  Pembroke  Campus. 
More  information  will  be  forthcoming.  -  Bet- 
ty Asadorian  Kougasian  and  Anna  Wright 

William  O.  Hoverman,  Lancaster,  Calif., 
has  been  retired  from  Rockwell  International 
for  two  years.  He  has  been  visiting  friends 
across  the  country  with  his  Mooney  aircraft 
and  "really  living  it  up." 

Dr.  Melvin  H.  Kirschner,  Granada  Hills, 
Calif.,  is  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Medical  Association  Biomedical  Ethics  Com- 
mittee. "As  I'm  very  much  involved  in  issues 
of  death  and  dying,  I'm  finishing  a  book  on 
the  subject,  tentatively  titled  Between  Life  and 
Death.  It  may  be  published  later  this  year." 
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Comdr.  Stanley  W.  Birch,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret), 
has  moved  to  a  condominium  park  in  Bonita 
Springs,  Fla. 
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Urban  P.  Flanders,  Cincinnati,  found  re- 
tirement "rather  boring.  So  I  became  a  substi- 
tute teacher  for  inner-city  schools.  Plenty  of 
excitement  there  -  and  then  some." 
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The  class  of  '50  will  hold  its  annual  off-year 
reunion  cocktail  party  on  Friday,  May  24,  from 
5  to  7  p.m.  in  the  Petteruti  Lounge  of  Faunce 


House.  This  will  be  a  wonderful  chance  to  see 
your  friends.  Come  and  join  us. 

The  women  of  the  class  of  '50  plan  to  hold 
a  combined  luncheon  with  the  women  of  '47, 
'48,  and  '49  on  Saturday,  May  25,  at  noon  in 
the  Verney-Woolley  Dining  Hall.  Details  are 
in  the  mail.  If  you  have  any  questions,  call 
Carol  Healy,  Alumni  Relations,  (401)  863-1947. 

R.M.  "Ted"  Henshaw  has  returned  to  the 
U.S.  after  nearly  thirty  years  living  and  work- 
ing abroad.  "Leaving  Saudi  Arabia  under  the 
present  circumstances  will  be  with  mixed  emo- 
tions. I'll  miss  the  people  but  not  the  Scuds 
from  Iraq."  Ted's  address  is  115  Kempe  Dr., 
Williamsburg,  Va.  21388. 

Janice  Peterson  Michael  and  J.  Graham 
Michael  (see  Susan  Michael  Rogers  79). 
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i    From  early  returns,  attendance  at  our  40th 
reunion  in  May  is  expected  to  exceed  our  pre- 
vious reunions.  The  reunion  committee  has 
shaped  the  weekend  plans  according  to  what 
classmates  indicated  they  wanted.  In  addition 
to  the  traditional  events,  such  as  the  Brown 
Bear  Buffet  and  the  Campus  Dance,  there  will 
be  a  class  dinner  dance  on  Saturday,  a  clam- 
boil  aboard  our  boat  cruise  to  Newport  on 
Sunday,  and  lots  of  time  for  socializing. 

We  hope  that  you  plan  to  join  us  for  the 
best  reunion  ever. 

Edgar  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  (see  Mark  C.  John- 
son '86). 
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Donald  V.  Kane  (see  A.  Thomas  Levin  '64). 
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A  class  meeting/continental  breakfast  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  May  25,  at  10  a.m.  in  the 
Henry  Ames  Barker  room  of  Gardner  House, 
106  George  St.,  Providence.  -John  M.  Andrews 

Elisabeth  Githens  Bing,  New  York  City, 
works  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  donor  relations.  Her  daughter,  Virginia 
Bing,  graduated  in  1985. 

Charles  W.  Colson  continues  as  chairman 
of  Prison  Fellowship  Ministries.  The  author 
of  a  number  of  books,  including  Born  Again, 
he  lives  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Rev.  John  J.  Corcoran  is  a  Catholic 
foreign  missionary  of  the  Society  of  America, 
Maryknoll,  N.Y.,  and  vicar  general,  adminis- 
tration. His  life's  vocation  has  taken  him  to 
Korea,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  East  Africa. 

Janice  Brown  Downey  has  worked  as  a  li- 
brarian in  the  Union  Congregational  Church, 
Upper  Montclair,  N.J.,  and  public  libraries  in 
Glen  Ridge,  N.J.,  and  Coronado,  Calif.  She  is 
married  to  Burton  Downey  '52,  director  of 
purchasing  for  American  Airlines.  They  have 
two  children,  Katherine  and  Ruth,  and  live  in 
Dallas. 

Robert  A.  Lundin  is  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  American  Medical 
International  Saudi  Arabia  Limited. 

Gloria  Mason  White  runs  three  businesses 
from  home  in  the  areas  of  nutrition  and  envi- 
ronmental health,  drinking-water  point-of- 


use  conditioners,  and  antique  quilt  liners.  Prior 
to  her  business  career,  she  was  a  "profession- 
al volunteer"  for  fifteen  years.  She  and  her 
husband,  Donald  '51,  live  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
They  have  five  children  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. 
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James  M.  McSherry  lives  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  not  Wilton,  Conn.,  as  was  reported  in 
the  February  issue. 

Herbert  S.  Travis,  Jr.,  North  Providence, 
R.I.,  retired  in  April  1989  after  thirty-one 
years  as  a  supervisor  with  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Welfare  and  Department  of  Children 
and  Families.  He  retired  in  June  1990  after 
thirty-six  years  with  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
and  after  twenty-one  years  with  Wells  Fargo 
as  a  supervisor  at  Fleet  Bank  Operations. 
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Many  thanks  to  Sondra  Press  Tanenbaum, 
who  is  again  chairing  our  annual  dinner  on 
Saturday,  May  25,  at  the  Faculty  Club.  The 
graduating  seniors  of  the  class  of  '55  alumni 
will  be  the  guests  of  honor.  We  look  forward 
to  seeing  you  there. 

Our  class  was  well-represented  at  the 
Sports  Foundation  weekend  in  February. 
Thanks  to  all  who  attended. 
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Many  classmates  have  indicated  their 
plans  to  return  to  Brown  for  the  35th  reunion 
on  May  24-27.  Call  your  roommates  and 
friends  so  that  we  can  meet  for  a  spectacular 
reunion. 

Stephen  Forster,  Calhoun,  Ga.,  retired 
from  Goodyear  since  1987,  is  self-employed 
in  real  estate.  He  and  his  wife  celebrated 
their  30th  wedding  anniversary  last  Decem- 
ber. They  have  two  sons;  one  is  an  attorney, 
and  the  other  is  a  computer  engineer. 

Shel  Siegel,  president  of  WLVT-TV,  Al- 
lentown,  Pa.,  fulfilled  a  life-long  fantasy 
when  he  attended  the  Boston  Red  Sox  base- 
ball camp  at  Winter  Haven,  Fla.  A  long-suf- 
fering Sox  fan,  Shel  was  sports  director  at 
WBRU  during  his  Brown  years  and  initiated 
the  first  road  broadcasts  of  Brown  football 
and  hockey  for  the  radio  station  in  1954.  Al- 
though he  was  the  "voice  of  Brown  sports" 
for  three  years,  he  never  played  a  minute  of 
varsity  or  intramural  baseball,  and  admits  his 
performance  with  the  Red  Sox  stars  of  the 
1950s  looked  it.  The  week  in  Winter  Haven 
was  a  gift  of  Shel's  sons,  H.B.  Siegel  '83  and 
Harris  Siegel  (Syracuse  '87). 
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Ralph  H.  Hood  and  Adele  Fitzgerald 
Maguire  were  married  on  Jan.  14, 1989. 
Ralph  is  vice  president  and  portfolio  manag- 
er at  Provident  National  Bank  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  daughter  is  finishing  a  five-year  ar- 
chitectural program  at  Carnegie  Mellon,  and 
his  son  is  a  sophomore  at  Wilkes.  Ralph  and 
Adele  live  in  Newtown,  Pa. 
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Jane  Bertram  Miluski  has  had  five  one- 
woman  shows  of  her  watercolois  and  serves 

on  the  board  oi  the  Philadelphia  Watercolor 
Club.  She  is  a  signature  member  oi  the  I'enn 
s\  Ivania  Watercolor  Society  and  last  tall 
won  a  purchase  prize  at  the  society's  annual 
show.  She's  still  trying  to  get  to  New  ">  ork, 
she  writes,  and  acids  that  she  and  Joe  have 
two  terrific  grandsons.  "Getting  old  isn't  so 
bad  after  all." 

John  J.  Selig  has  joined  Abrams  Benisch 
Riker,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  a  principal.  He 
will  concentrate  on  commercial  investment 
sales  and  leasing.  Previously,  Jack  was  a  vice 
president  at  Helmslev-Spear,  Inc.  He  has 
served  on  committees  for  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  New  York  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  and  the  National  Realty 
Club.  He  lives  in  Harrison,  N.Y. 
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■  Dr.  Art  Lamb,  Jr.,  Davis,  Calif.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  California  State  Industrial 
Medical  Council. 

Peter  A.  Mackie,  Lexington,  Mass.,  writes 
that  his  son,  Christopher,  after  a  postgraduate 
year  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  is  a  fresh- 
man at  Roger  Williams  College  in  Bristol,  R.I. 
His  daughter,  Liz,  is  a  sophomore  at  Lexing- 
ton High  School. 

Duse  Fisher  McLean,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  is 
the  editor  of  Currents,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Seattle  Aquarium  Society.  The  newsletter  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  in  a  recent  publica- 
tions competition  sponsored  by  the  Society  of 
Technical  Communicators.  Duse,  owner  of 
Thistle  Press,  also  received  an  award  of  excel- 
lence from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Chapter  of 
the  International  Association  of  Business  Com- 
municators (IABC)  for  The  Pocket  Guide  to  Seat- 
tle. Duse's  husband,  Dr.  E.B.  "Pete"  McLean 
'57,  a  Seattle  ophthalmologist,  edited  and  did 
line  drawings  for  the  book;  daughter  Allison 
'81  assisted  with  production  decisions  and 
did  the  final  editing;  and  younger  son  Alex 
helped  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
Seattle  area.  Andrew  (RISD  '85),  their  older 
son,  produced  the  maps;  and  his  wife,  Christi- 
na Scholly  McLean  (RISD  '85),  designed  the 
book  and  did  the  production. 

Linda  Logowitz  Zindler,  Brookline,  Mass., 
writes  that  her  graphic  design  partnership 
keeps  her  busy.  Ethan  is  a  junior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  Rachel,  a  senior  at 
Brookline  High  School,  will  be  attending 
Oberlin  in  the  fall. 
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Bernard  V.  Buonanno,  Jr.,  counsel  to  the 
law  firm  of  Edwards  &  Angell,  Providence, 
since  1988,  has  been  elected  to  partnership. 
Before  joining  the  law  firm,  he  was  president 
of  Old  Fox,  Inc.,  and  its  subsidiary,  Old  Fox 
Lawn  Care,  for  seventeen  years.  He  is  a  direc- 
tor of  Old  Stone  Corporation  and  A.T.  Cross 
Company  and  was  formerly  a  director  of 
Roger  Williams  General  Hospital  and  Moses 
Brown  School.  He  is  president  of  the  Narra- 


gansett  Preservation  and  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation and  is  a  Brown  trustee  emeritus.  He 
lives  in  Providence. 

Margaret  Steinhaus  Sheppe  (see  Laura  E. 
Sheppe  '87). 

Linda  Ringer  Van  Pelt,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is 
the  business  manager/accountant  for  Tucson 
Metropolitan  Ministry,  a  social  service  agency. 

John  C.  Wolff,  Jr.,  president  of  Kidgecrest 
Real  Estate  Training  Services  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.,  received  an  award 
from  the  Volunteers  of  America  at  its  annual 
breakfast  in  Lexington  for  his  leadership  of 
the  Emergency  Housing  Coalition,  which 
works  on  behalf  of  homeless  families  in  central 
Kentucky.  John  is  chairperson  of  the  coalition. 
He  lives  in  Lexington. 
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We  hope  everyone  enjoyed  the  video  of 
Reunion  1986  and  is  inspired  to  return  for  our 
30th.  The  committee  is  working  hard  to  final- 
ize plans  and  hopes  that  everyone  will  come 
back  for  a  wonderful  weekend. 

Carol  Platzker  Gleklen  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative for  photographers,  illustrators, 
graphic  designers,  and  writers  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Her  husband,  Don,  is  a  senior  vice 
president  for  corporate  development  and 
planning  for  a  publicly-held  health  services 
company.  Jonathan  (Yale  '88)  is  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  Adam 
(Emory  '90)  is  a  paralegal  in  Philadelphia, 
and  Rachel  is  a  freshman  at  Cornell.  "As 
'empty  nesters,'  we  hope  to  do  more  exten- 
sive traveling."  Carol  and  Don  live  in  New- 
town Square,  Pa. 
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Nina  White  Goldstein  recently  sold  sto- 
ries to  Family  Circle  and  Reader's  Digest.  They 
will  appear  in  spring  and  summer  issues. 
She  has  been  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Inside  Chicago,  and  Crain's  Chicago  Business. 
Nina  lives  in  Wilmette,  111. 
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George  A.  Davidson  has  become  a  fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Trial  Lawyers.  He 
practices  with  Hughes  Hubbard  &  Reed  in 
New  York  City. 

Jim  Hodgson  announces  the  formation  of 
his  company,  James  Hodgson:  Books.  Follow- 
ing a  twenty-five-year  career  in  the  Harvard 
libraries,  he  writes  that  he  is  bringing  his 
knowledge  "of  the  bibliography  of  architec- 
ture and  art  to  the  antiquarian  book  trade." 
Former  librarian  of  the  Frances  Loeb  Library 
and  member  of  the  faculty  of  design  at  Har- 
vard, Jim  served  as  bibliographer  for  fine  arts 
in  the  Harvard  College  Library  and  Fogg  Art 
Museum.  He  lives  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

A.  Thomas  Levin  has  been  appointed  to 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association's  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Access  to  Justice,  which 
is  charged  with  developing  a  plan  for  volun- 
tary performance  of  pro  bono  legal  services 
by  attorneys  in  New  York  state.  Among  the 
others  appointed  to  the  committee  is  David 


Lovenheim    Thomas,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  and  Florida  bars,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Bar  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  The 
only  other  Nassau  County,  N.Y.,  attorney  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  in  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
Donald  V.  Kane  '52.  Thomas  lives  in  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  N.Y. 
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Bruce  Kent  Brahe  n,  Arlington,  Va.,  writes 
that  Bruce  Kent  III  is  a  Marine  pilot  at  EI  Toro, 
Calif.,  "and  with  his  lovely  wife,  has  made 
Mom  and  Dad  grandparents  of  a  boy."  Bruce's 
daughter,  Laura,  a  shock  trauma/ICU  nurse, 
plans  to  marry  a  Marine  pilot,  also  at  El  Toro, 
and  daughter  Bronwyn  is  an  architecture  stu- 
dent at  Virginia  Tech.  Both  Bruce  III  and  Lau- 
ra's future  husband  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  "Like  all  parents,  we  love  them 
very  much  and  prayed  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  crisis.  It's  times  like  these,  as  a  father, 
that  I  wish  my  compassionate,  gentle,  and 
funny  son  had  not  followed  in  his  old  man's 
footsteps.  But,  we're  very  proud  of  them  all. 
We  feel  for  the  Iraqi  parents  too."  Bruce  and 
his  wife,  Caroline  Hoyt  Brahe,  are  divorced. 
She  is  manager  of  applications  development 
at  Telenet  Communications  Corporation  and 
competes  in  equestrian  and  jumping  events. 
"Warmest  regards  to  all  of  our  old  friends 
from  Brown,"  Bruce  concludes,  "I  think  of 
you  all  more  often  as  the  years  march  on. 
Those  were  hard  but  good  days." 

Anne  Rodems  White,  Livermore,  Calif., 
is  a  member  of  the  Livermore  School  Board. 
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We  hope  vou  have  sent  in  your  registra- 
tion form  for  our  25th  reunion.  If  not,  please 
do  it  now. 

The  weekend  promises  to  be  a  wonderful 
time  filled  with  enriching  Commencement 
forums,  an  elegant  dinner  followed  by  a  rock- 
and-roll  dance  party  at  the  PLzzitoIa  Sports 
Center,  tours  of  the  campus,  activities  for  the 
kids,  and  plenty  of  time  for  renewing  friend- 
ships. See  you  in  May. 

Ross  T.  Dicker  reports  the  birth  of  Robert 
Samuel  on  Nov.  3,  1989.  He  joins  Matthew, 
11,  and  Meredith,  4,  "in  keeping  Leane  and 
me  very  busy."  Ross  is  assistant  bar  counsel 
with  the  office  of  bar  counsel,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Court  of  Appeals.  The  family  lives  in 
Rockville,  Md. 

Ron  Holmberg  and  his  wife,  Carol,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Jarrod  Seth  on  Jan.  2.  Jes- 
sica Susanne  is  9,  and  Jeffrey  Michael  is  8. 
Both  play  soccer.  Ron  operates  his  own  busi- 
ness and  is  the  director  and  coach  of  the  boys' 
soccer  division,  and  Carol,  a  real  estate  agent, 
is  a  Girl  Scout  leader  and  involved  in  school 
volunteer  programs.  They  live  in  Fairfield, 
Conn. 
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Karen  Wolk  Feinstein  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Jewish  Healthcare  Founda- 
tion in  Pittsburgh,  where  she  lives.  Since 
1985,  she  had  been  senior  vice  president  for 
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resource  management  at  the  United  Way  of 
Allegheny  County. 

John  R.  Hall,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant vice  president,  fire  analysis  and  re- 
search, for  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation (NFPA),  headquartered  in  Quincy, 
Mass.  John  joined  NFPA  in  1984  as  director 
of  the  fire  analysis  division.  Previously  he 
worked  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration,  and  the  Urban 
Institute.  He  lives  in  Norwood,  Mass. 

After  fifteen  years  in  Indiana,  Romana 
Strochlitz  Primus  and  Charles  Primus  '75 
Ph.D.  have  given  up  their  medical  and  legal 
practices  and  moved  back  to  Connecticut  to 
be  closer  to  family,  particularly  their  three 
older  children:  Richard  and  Lisa,  both  at  Har- 
vard, and  Ida,  who  is  at  Yale.  "Aryeh,  16,  is 
our  last  chance  for  Brown,"  they  write.  Chuck 
has  joined  Romana's  father's  business  as  vice 
president  of  Whaling  City  Ford,  Inc.,  in  New 
London.  They  live  in  Waterford. 

John  M.  Robinson,  dean  of  student  life  at 
Brown,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Employment  and 
Training  by  Governor  Bruce  Sundlun.  John 
has  worked  at  Brown  for  seventeen  years,  the 
last  two  as  dean  of  student  life,  the  chief  stu- 
dent affairs  officer  of  the  University.  In  1987, 
he  received  a  Kellogg  National  Fellowship, 
which  he  used  to  travel  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Chi- 
na, and  Belize  to  study  national  and  interna- 
tional problems,  including  trends  in  the  U.S. 
labor  force.  John  has  long  been  active  in  Rhode 
Island  public  affairs  and  has  been  involved 
in  many  professional  issues,  including  re- 
sumed education,  services  for  disabled  stu- 
dents, institutional  evaluation,  and  minority 
admission  and  financial  aid. 
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Richard  E.  Brodsky  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Jenner  &  Block  as  a  resident  partner 
in  the  Miami  office.  He  practices  accountant 
liability  and  defense  and  general  securities 
litigation,  and  serves  as  co-chair  of  the  firm's 
account  defense  liability  group. 

Douglas  L.  Frazier  annouces  the  forma- 
tion of  Magee,  Collins,  O'Shaughnessy  &  Fra- 
zier, in  Chicago,  a  law  firm  concentrating  in 
general  corporate  and  business  law,  commer- 
cial real  estate,  and  litigation.  Douglas  lives 
in  Oak  Brook,  111. 

More  than  twenty  years  after  he  sang  with 
The  Jabberwocks,  Paul  A.  Mainardi  writes 
that  he  passed  an  audition  to  sing  second  bass 
with  the  Philadelphia  Choral  Arts  Society  and 
performed  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  in  March.  "For  now  I  am  keep- 
ing my  day  job  as  partner  in  Brown  &  Con- 
nery,  a  general  practice  law  firm  in  Haddon- 
field,  N.J."  Paul  lives  in  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
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Francisco  C.  Drohojowski,  New  York 
City,  is  a  director  in  charge  of  Latin  America 
corporate  finance  at  Salomon  Brothers. 

Richard  H.  Krafchin  writes  that  he  and 
Barbara  have  formed  a  new  company,  Pack- 
age Works,  in  the  sales  promotion  field.  They 


would  like  to  hear  from  friends  in  New  York 
City. 

Gordon  M.  Strauss  has  become  a  partner 
in  the  Cincinnati  office  of  Thompson,  Hine 
and  Flory  He  had  been  of  counsel  to  the  firm 
since  1989.  Gordon  focuses  his  practice  on 
political  and  election  law  matters  and  serves 
as  general  counsel  for  the  Ohio  Republican 
Party.  He  lives  in  Cincinnati. 
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William  J.  Gilbane,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
a  senior  vice  president  of  Gilbane  Building 
Company,  Providence.  He  is  regional  manag- 
er of  the  New  England  office.  Bill  is  chairper- 
son of  the  Rhode  Island  Olympic  Committee, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Salve 
Regina  College,  and  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
dence Neighborhood  Housing  Trust  and  the 
Providence  Ronald  McDonald  House.  He  lives 
in  Barrington,  R.I.,  with  his  wife  and  five 
children. 

William  H.  Hutson,  Little  Compton,  R.I., 
has  invented  and  is  patenting  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  algorithms  to  solve  the  "teraflop 
problem."  A  teraflop,  he  explains,  is  one  tril- 
lion computer  operations  a  second.  "No  com- 
puter today  can  achieve  that  level  of  perfor- 
mance. With  my  algorithm,  it  is  now  possible 
to  solve  many  important  problems.  I'm  look- 
ing forward  to  implementing  and  testing 
this  novel  approach." 

Peter  McMenamin,  Brookeville,  Md.,  is  an 
independent  economic  consultant  on  health- 
care financing.  His  clients  have  included  con- 
gressional research  agencies,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  (Medicare),  several 
Blue  Shield  plans,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  various  national  medical  spe- 
cialty societies  and  state  medical  societies.  He 
has  published  articles  on  health-care  financ- 
ing in  a  number  of  journals. 
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Our  20th  reunion  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Come  back  to  Brown  and  enjoy  all  the  activi- 
ties we  have  planned,  from  the  cocktail  recep- 
tion on  Friday  night  at  Rochambeau  House  to 
the  highlight  of  the  weekend,  an  elegant  din- 
ner at  the  Fleet  Center  in  downtown  Provi- 
dence on  Saturday  night.  Your  children  will 
have  a  great  time  at  the  University-sponsored 
childrens'  programs  while  you  are  catching 
up  with  classmates.  Hope  to  see  you. 

Dr.  Anne  Brewer  recently  opened  a  fami- 
ly medicine  practice  in  Hartford,  Conn.  She 
lives  in  West  Hartford  with  her  husband,  The 
Rev.  James  Kowalski,  and  two  children,  Re- 
becca, 8,  and  Matthew,  6. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  begin  planning  for  our 
20th  reunion.  We  need  your  help.  If  you  are 
interested,  please  contact  Alumni  Relations 
at  (401)  863-1947. 

Gary  D.  Mooney  is  director  of  domestic 
sales  for  Environmental  Tectonics  Corpora- 
tion in  Southampton,  Pa.  He  sells  sterilizers 
to  the  pharmaceutical  industry,  hyperbaric 


oxygen  chambers  to  the  medical  research  com- 
munity, and  environmental  test  chambers  to 
the  automotive  industry.  Gary,  his  wife,  Gail, 
and  Rebecca,  10,  and  Ryan,  7,  live  in  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa. 

David  J.  Pratzon  has  been  appointed  su- 
pervisor of  the  demand  and  market  planning 
branch  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 
He  lives  in  Limerick,  Pa. 

Roger  C.  Quinn,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
senior  executive  vice  president  for  manage- 
ment and  related  activities  at  Douglas  Elliman- 
Gibbons  &  Ives,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Before 
joining  the  firm  in  1987,  he  spent  ten  years  in 
investment  banking  at  Citicorp.  Roger  lives 
with  his  wife,  Joanne,  and  their  two  children 
in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Lynn  Alan  Schoch  has  served  as  associate 
director  for  the  Indiana  University  Cooper- 
ative Program  in  Malaysia  since  the  program's 
inception  in  1985.  The  program  has  given 
more  than  2,600  Malaysian  students  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  an  associate  degree  from 
Indiana  while  still  in  Malaysia,  and  then  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  to  complete  their  bachelor's 
degree.  Previously,  Lynn  was  the  coordina- 
tor of  high  school  programs  for  the  Indepen- 
dent Study  Program.  He  also  served  as  Inde- 
pendent Study's  production  supervisor. 
Lynn  lives  in  Bloomington. 

Susan  Stamm  and  Gary  Peet  announce 
the  birth  of  Bradley  Raymond  on  Dec.  29. 
They  live  in  Lake  Forest,  111. 
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Dr.  Robert  Hansen  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  department  of  anesthesiolo- 
gy at  Redding  Medical  Center.  He  lives  in 
Palo  Cedro,  Calif. 

Diana  Chasan  van  den  Boogaard  and  her 
husband,  Evert,  announce  the  birth  of  Jennie. 
She  joins  Theresa,  9,  and  Jon,  3.  Diana  pro- 
duced a  video  for  NASA  this  spring  about 
the  x-ray  telescope  on  board  the  space  shuttle 
Columbia.  Evert  manages  construction  for 
Goodman  Homes,  a  luxury  homebuilder  in 
McLean,  Va.  They  live  in  Germantown,  Md. 
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William  P.  Frost  and  his  wife,  Julie,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Christopher  Dylan  on 
Oct.  15.  Jonathan  is  4.  Bill  is  an  associate  with 
Ideas  To  Go,  Inc.,  a  creative  process  consult- 
ing firm  in  Minneapolis.  Bill's  address  is 
24124  East  Cedar  Lake  Dr.,  New  Prague,  Minn. 
56071. 

Wendy  Lamb  was  married  to  Paul  Moravec 
in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  on  Sept.  15.  Paul  is 
a  composer  and  an  assistant  professor  of  mu- 
sic at  Dartmouth.  Wendy  is  a  consulting  edi- 
tor of  children's  books  at  Delacorte  Press.  She 
wrote  the  book  and  lyrics  for  Juba,  a  musical 
that  was  performed  in  February  and  March 
in  New  York  City.  Wendy  and  Paul  live  in 
New  York  City. 

Beth  MacDonald  and  Jamie  Kiernan  are 
living  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  with  their  chil- 
dren, Sarah,  7,  Julia,  5,  and  James,  2.  "We 
have  been  busy  doing  most  of  the  'thirty 
something'  routine,  yet  try  to  regularlv  revive 
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old  bad  habits"  with  Brown  friends. 

Judith  Sanford-Harris  finished  her  I'h.D. 

in  higher  education  administration  .it  Boston 
College  last  Ma)   She  lues  in  Milton,  Mass. 
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Frederick  T.  Cavagnuolo  is  an  attorney 
tor  (.  .u\  I.  arpenter  &  Company,  reinsurance 
intermediaries.  He  lives  and  works  in  New 
York  City. 

Lincoln  Chatee  married  Stephanie  Dan- 
torth  on  Jan.  20,  and  they  are  living  in  East 
Greenwich,  R.I.  Lincoln  is  employed  by  Cana- 
dian Connection  in  Providence. 

John  C.  Ford  and  Marv  Grace  Ford  an- 
nounce the  Nov.  11  birth  of  J.  Connell  Ford, 
Jr.  Thev  live  in  Evanston,  111. 

William  G.  Frey  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Philadelphia-based  law  firm  of  Wolf, 
Block,  Schorr  and  Solis-Cohen.  An  associate 
since  1985,  he  is  a  member  of  the  firm's  litiga- 
tion department  and  bankruptcy  group.  He 
lives  in  Wynnewood,  Pa.,  with  his  wife,  Mary 
Ellen,  and  their  two  children,  Abigail,  4,  and 
William,  Jr.,  2. 

Peter  M.  Miterko  has  been  named  national 
director  of  the  actuarial,  benefits,  and  com- 
pensation practice  for  the  professional  services 
firm  of  Ernst  &  Young,  Chicago.  Prior  to  join- 
ing Ernst  &  Young,  he  was  an  associate  in  a 
Wall  Street  law  firm  and  also  taught  at  the 
University  of  Denver  School  of  Law.  He  serves 
on  the  editorial  board  of  the  Corporate  Coun- 
selor. Peter  lives  with  his  wife  and  their  four 
children  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Kenilworth. 

Dr.  Vincent  R.  Sghiatti  and  his  wife,  Cyn- 
di,  celebrated  the  baptism  of  Vincent  Robert 
Sghiatti  III  on  Jan.  13  at  Saint  Monica's  Church, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  The  family  plans  to  move 
to  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.,  in  May. 

Guy  Tuttle  lives  in  Atlanta,  where  he  works 
in  television  and  film.  "Watch  in  April  for  an 
ABC  film,  The  Perfect  Tribute,  done  last  sum- 
mer," he  writes,  "and  stop  by  when  you're  in 
Atlanta." 

Mark  Weston,  Armonk,  NY.,  has  finished 
the  manuscript  of  his  first  book,  The  Land  and 
People  of  Pakistan,  which  will  be  published  by 
HarperCollins  in  1992. 

Dan  Woog,  Westport,  Conn.,  received  the 
National  Youth  Coach  of  the  Year  award  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Soccer 
Coaches  Association  of  America  in  Atlanta. 
He  will  relocate  to  San  Francisco  this  summer, 
where  he  plans  to  continue  as  a  soccer  coach 
and  freelance  writer.  "Having  spent  my  whole 
life  on  the  East  Coast,  I  felt  it  was  time  for  a 
change,"  he  said.  "This  can't  be  mid-life  cri- 
sis, because  I'm  not  middle-aged  -  am  I?" 
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It's  hard  to  believe  that  our  15th  reunion 
is  just  one  month  away.  By  now,  everyone 
should  have  received  the  reunion  registration 
package  with  the  full  weekend  schedule.  Most 
events  are  located  on  campus,  and  we  hope 
you  take  advantage  of  the  University's  fun- 
packed  children's  program  (for  ages  6  to  13). 

If  you  haven't  done  so  already,  please 
send  in  your  registration  form  today. 


Helen  Norris  Burke  and  Kevin  T.  Burke 

live  m  Zionsville,  hid.,  with  their  two  children, 
Dustin,  12,  and  Colleen,  1 1.  Helen  is  an  attor- 
ney, specializing  in  litigation,  labor  law,  and 
lobbying. 

David  Haettenschwiller  has  been  the  chief 
credit  officer  of  a  Swiss  private  bank  since 
August  1989.  He  and  his  wife,  Nieves  Prado, 
are  expecting  their  first  child  in  June.  They 
live  in  Meyrin,  Switzerland. 

Bruce  I.  Petrie,  Jr.,  presents  an  offer  "no 
member  of  the  class  of  1976  can  refuse.  As  an 
inducement  to  friends  I  haven't  heard  from 
for  a  while,  I  will  respond  with  an  original 
carton  to  any  friend's  letter  I  receive.  My  ad- 
dress is  3281  Observatory  Ave.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45208." 

Christopher  C.  Quarles  IH,  who  received 
an  M.B.A.  from  UVA's  Darden  School  in  1990, 
is  a  senior  project  manager  for  AT&T  Federal 
Systems.  His  area  of  responsibility  is  the  De- 
fense Communications  Agency.  He  lives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  can  be  reached  at  (202) 
232-8551  (home)  and  (301)  608-4987  (work). 

Debra  E.  Rice,  Chicago,  is  manager  of 
Teradata  and  DIS  Technologies. 

Kevin  T.  Slattery  married  Catherine  A. 
Fiske  on  Oct.  27  in  Ridgefield,  Conn.  Many 
Brown  classmates  attended,  and  the  group 
sent  their  best  wishes  to  Capt.  Mark  Pender- 
gast,  who  is  serving  in  Saudi  Arabia.  After 
a  honeymoon  in  Bora  Bora,  Moorea,  Tahiti, 
and  Australia,  Kevin  and  Catherine  returned 
to  Jersey  City,  N.J.  Kevin  is  a  vice  president 
in  the  corporate  trust  department  of  Security 
Pacific  National  Trust  Company  in  New 
York  City. 

Robert  S.  Thurston  and  his  wife,  Susan, 
are  attorneys.  They  live  in  Warwick,  R.I.,  with 
their  daughter,  Meredith,  6  months.  Robert  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Pawtucket  Vil- 
lage Land  Trust.  He  is  also  a  mountain  climber. 
"I  continue  my  quest  to  become  a  'forty-sixer,' 
by  climbing  the  forty-six  highest  peaks  in  the 
high-peaks  range  of  the  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains. I  knock  out  a  few  peaks  every  year 
with  my  hiking  companion,  the  Rev.  Dean 
Christian  '75.  It's  a  tradition  dating  back  to 
our  undergraduate  years,"  he  writes. 

Madelene  Fleischer  Towne  and  her  hus- 
band, Stan,  have  moved  from  New  York  City 
to  1350  North  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 
60610.  Adam  is  2,  and  Sara  is  1. 

Paul  J.  Vincenti  is  associate  director  for 
analytical  research  at  The  Mennen  Company, 
Morristown,  N.J.  He  and  his  wife,  Lyn,  have 
two  daughters,  Jennifer,  9,  and  Christine,  7. 
Paul  is  an  elder  and  the  coordinator  of  the 
learning  center  at  Fellowship  Chapel,  a  new 
church,  and  Lyn  is  a  volunteer  in  the  church 
office.  They  live  in  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.J. 
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Christina  J.  Barbieri  has  a  private  law 
practice  in  Philadelphia  restricted  to  work- 
men's compensation  and  Social  Security  dis- 
ability. She  married  Wayne  Young  on  Oct.  15. 

Chris  Berman  won  a  1990  ACE  (Award 
for  Cable  Excellence)  award  as  the  best  sports 
host.  He  has  been  with  ESPN  since  1979. 
The  12th  annual  National  Academy  of  Cable 


Programming  award  ceremonies  were  held 
in  Los  Angeles  in  January.  Chris  lives  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.,  with  his  wife,  Kathy,  and 
their  two  children,  Meredith  and  Douglas. 

Jill  Wallen  Bernstein  and  David  N.  Bern- 
stein '76  announce  the  birth  of  Charles 
Gilbert  Bernstein  on  June  24.  They  live  in 
Summit,  N.J. 

Dr.  Kathleen  Cote  Bowling  and  William 
C.  Bowling  '78  announce  the  birth  of  Clarke 
Cote  Bowling  on  March  9,  1990.  He  joins 
brothers  Will  and  Nate.  Bill  recently  opened 
a  private  law  practice,  and  Kathie  is  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
They  live  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Bruce  Damiani  and  his  wife,  Jeanne,  re- 
port the  birth  of  Mark  Andrew  on  June  20. 
Michael  is  7,  and  Matthew  is  4.  Bruce  is  a  di- 
visional manager  with  JC  Penney  in  Dallas. 
They  live  in  Piano,  Texas. 

Anne  Marie  Busam  Gibler  and  Dr.  Brian 
Gibler  live  in  Cincinnati  with  their  four  chil- 
dren, Nicole,  9,  Justine,  7,  Kyle,  4,  and  Walt, 
1.  Brian  is  residency  director  in  emergency 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  Med- 
ical Center,  and  Ann,  who  has  a  master's  de- 
gree in  audiology,  enjoys  working  at  home. 

David  C.  Gryce  is  a  partner  in  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  law  firm  of  Mason,  Fenwick  & 
Lawrence.  He  is  primarily  responsible  for 
trademark,  copyright,  patent,  and  unfair  com- 
petition litigation  and  franchise-related  mat- 
ters. He  lives  in  Washington. 

After  ten  years  in  New  York,  Linda  A. 
Moulton  has  moved  back  to  North  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  and  joined  The  Daiwa  Bank,  Ltd., 
Boston  branch,  as  a  vice  president  in  com- 
mercial lending. 
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;  Dr.  Martin  F.  Carr,  Jr.  ('81  M.D.)  was  mar- 
ried in  November  to  Mary  E.  Burns  in  Fuller- 
ton,  Calif.  Dr.  Ken  Block  '81  M.D.  was  best 
man.  Marty  practices  gastroenterology  in 
Orange  County,  Calif. 

Andra  Barmash  Greene,  Irvine,  Calif.,  is 
a  litigation  partner  in  the  Newport  Beach, 
Calif.,  office  of  Irell  &  Manella. 

Richard  C.  Dresdale  works  at  Clayton  & 
Dubilier,  Inc.,  a  private  investment  firm  in 
New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife,  Marcella,  had 
their  second  child,  Richard,  Jr.,  on  March  3, 
1990.  Beth  is  2.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Laurie  Lingham  and  her  husband,  Mario, 
have  moved  from  Cambridge  to  356  Arling- 
ton St.,  Acton,  Mass.  01720.  "We  moved  to 
the  woodsy  'burbs  in  the  fall  so  we  could  have 
more  indoor  and  outdoor  space  for  our  18- 
month-old  twin  girls."  Laurie  works  in  the 
market  research  department  at  Polaroid,  and 
Mario  is  a  freelance  sound  recordist  for  film 
and  television. 

Lawson  Shadbum  is  executive  director  of 
the  Mutual  Housing  Association  of  New  York, 
which  renovates  vacant  city  buildings  for  low 
income  people.  Susan  Ritz  is  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Steel  Bellman  &  Ritz.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Ellen  Leah  Ritz  Shadburn,  is  1 .  They  live 
in  Brooklyn. 

Pamela  Weisburg  has  joined  ESPN  as  a 
counsel  in  the  television  network's  legal  de- 
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Dates  of  Interest 

Academic  Year  1990-1991 


April 


Newport  Beach,  Calif. 

April  25-27.  Brown  Club  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia hosts  Ivy  Ensenada  Boat  Race.  Regatta 
opening  dinner  at  the  Villanova  Restaurant, 
Newport  Beach,  April  25.  Farewell  brunch  at 
the  San  Nicolas  Resort  Hotel,  Ensenada,  Mex- 
ico, April  27.  Call  Steve  Thomas  '70,  (213) 
826-4141. 

New  York  City 

April  26.  Young  Alumni  Committee  of  the 
Brown  University  Club  in  New  York-spon- 
sored evening  at  The  Jukebox.  Call  Scott  Per- 
rin  '89,  (212)  957-9155. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

April  29.  Brown  Club  of  Worcester  County- 
sponsored  reception  with  Professor  of  Envi- 
ronmental Studies  Harold  Ward.  Call  Brian 
Buckley  '79,  (508)  755-9441. 

Minneapolis 

April  30.  Brown  Club  of  Minneapolis  pre- 
sents "An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian," 
Minnesota  Valley  Wildlife  Center.  Call 
Howard  McMillan  '81,  (612)  371-7713. 


May 


New  York  City 

May.  Third  World  Alumni  Network  of  New 
York-sponsored  Meetings  of  the  Mind,  "But 
Are  There  Blacks  in  Latin  America?"  with  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Afro-American  Studies 
Anani  Dzidzienyo.  Call  Deborah  Branch  '82, 
(212)  850-0804,  Radika  Eccles  '87,  (212)  697- 
5600,  or  Teri  Williams  '79,  (516)  248-4200. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

May  2.  Brown  Club  of  Fairfield  County  and 
Associated  Alumni  co-sponsored  annual 
scholarship  dinner  and  Wriston  Lecture,  "Re- 
form with  Meaning  in  Connecticut  Schools," 
with  Professor  of  Education  Theodore  Sizer. 
Call  Alex  Szabo  '75  ,  (212)  818-0180  (work),  or 
Chuck  Connell  '75,  (212)  223-5170  (work). 

Providence 

May  4.  Association  of  Class  Officers  Annual 
Meeting.  Call  Sue  Berry  or  Pam  Boylan,  (401 ) 
863-1947. 


New  York  City 

May  9.  Brown  University  Club  in  New  York 
Annual  Independent  Award  Dinner,  Plaza 
Hotel,  honoring  Nancy  L.  Buc  '65,  Marvin 
Bower  '25,  and  Steven  Jobs.  Call  the  New 
York  Brown  Club,  (212)  629-6002. 

Kent  County,  R.I. 

May  11.  Kent  County  Alumnae  Club  of 
Rhode  Island  Annual  Luncheon  Meeting, 
with  tour  of  the  "new"  John  Carter  Brown  Li- 
brary on  the  Brown  campus.  Call  Margaret 
Dolan '39,  (401)463-9596. 

Tokyo 

May  14.  The  Brown  Club  of  Japan  presents 
"An  Evening  with  Vartan  Gregorian."  Call 
Tetsufumi  Yamakawa  G'84, 011-33-277-1141. 

Providence 

May  17-23.  Alumni  Relations  and  Senior 
Class  co-sponsored  Senior  Week,  including  a 
formal  dance  and  outdoor  concert.  Call 
Melanie  Coon,  (401)  863-3380. 

Providence 

May  24-27.  Reunion-Commencement  Week- 
end. For  a  complete  schedule  of  weekend  ac- 
tivities, please  refer  to  the  Commencement 
Preview  issue  of  the  George  Street  Journal  re- 
cently mailed  to  all  alumni  and  parents. 

May  24.  Brown  Bear  Buffet,  Sharpe  Refectory, 
6-8:30  p.m. 

May  24.  Campus  Dance,  the  College  Green 
and  Lincoln  Field,  9  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

May  25.  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Alumni  Relations  Office  co-sponsored  Alum- 
ni Field  Day,  Aldrich-Dexter  Field,  12:30- 
4  p.m. 

May  25.  Third  World  Alumni  Activities 
Committee-sponsored  Senior/ Alumni  Cook- 
out,  Machado  House,  87  Prospect  Street, 
12:30  p.m.  Call  Karen  McLaurin,  (401)  863- 
2287. 

May  25.  Third  World  Alumni  Activities 
Committee-sponsored  show,  "Yellow  Punk 
Dolls,"  with  Ruby  Shang  '71  and  Company 
Dancers.  To  benefit  the  Investment  In  Diver- 
sity Scholarship  Fund.  Alumnae  Hall,  Pem- 
broke Campus,  3:30  p.m.  and  9  p.m.  Call 
Karen  McLaurin,  (401)  863-2287. 


Deadline  for  ballots  for  election  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  trustees  and 
president-elect  of  Associated 
Alumni,  April  26 

Spring  semester  classes  end,  May  7 

Final  exam  period,  May  8-17 

Reunion-Commencement  Weekend, 

May  24-27 


May  25.  Brown  Club  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Pembroke  Club  of  Providence  co-sponsored 
Pops  Concert  with  Lainie  Kazan  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic,  College  Green, 
9  p.m. 

May  25.  Class  of  '66-sponsored  "Rock  and 
Roll  Revival,"  Dance  Party,  Pizzitola  Sports 
Center,  9  p.m.  All  reunion  classes  are  invited. 

Mav  26.  Association  of  Class  Officers-spon- 
sored breakfast  for  all  class  officers,  Sharpe 
Refectory,  8:30  a.m. 

May  26.  Hour  with  the  President,  Lincoln 
Field,  10  a.m. 

May  27.  Associated  Alumni-sponsored  Fifty- 
Plus  Luncheon  for  classes  out  fifty  years  or 
more,  Sharpe  Refectory,  Noon. 


Save  These  Fall  Dates! 


October  25-27.  An  on-campus  weekend  sym- 
posium in  celebration  of  100  years  of  women 
at  Brown,  "Transcending  Boundaries:  Wom- 
en, Power  and  Leadership."  Call  Christine 
Love,  (401)863-1946. 

November  2.  Homecoming,  with  a  full  day  of 
activities  surrounding  the  Brown  vs.  Cornell 
football  game.  Call  Sue  Berry  or  Pam  Boylan, 
(401)863-1947. 


This  calendar  is  a  sampling  of  activities  of  interest 
to  alumni  reported  to  the  Brown  Alumni 
Monthly  at  press  time.  For  the  most  up-to-date 
listing  or  more  details,  contact  the  Alumni  Rela- 
tions Office,  (401)863-3307. 
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Classified  Ads 


For  Sale 

BEAUTIFUL  ROWING  ART  PRINTS.  Pub- 
lisher direct  -  brochure  free.  CREW,  P.O.B. 
1058CU,  Kennebunkport,  Maine  04046.  207- 
985  1421. 

Real  Estate 

FOR  SALE:  BLOCK  ISLAND,  R.I.  Excep- 
tional 3  acres  on  north  end;  panoramic,  un- 
obstructed view  of  B.l.  Sound  from  New- 
port, R.I.  through  to  Fisher's  Island,  NY. 
Parcel  overlooks  federal  and  town  conser- 
vation lands,  including  Sachem  Pond  and 
North  Lighthouse.  Please  contact:  Carder 
Starr  74  at  401-789-0810. 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  Year-round,  3- 
bedroom,  2-bath.  Elegant  living/dining. 
New  heating  system.  Large  garage,  attrac- 
tive grounds.  Chilmark  beaches.  Walking 
distance  to  Chilmark  Center.  $285,000.  Up 
Island  Real  Estate  508-645-2632. 

SALE  CHILMARK  MARTHA'S  VINE- 
YARD: large  one-room  rustic  cabin,  big 
deck,  built  1975;  outdoor  shower,  sleeps  5,  3 
in  loft,  tennis.  $179,000. 
401-273-9740. 

Vacation  Rentals 

CAPE  COD  -  BREWSTER.  Sunny  3  bed- 
room near  bay  beaches.  6/22  -  8/3.  $850 
weekly.  508-896-2722. 

CAPE  COD,  PLEASANT  BAY,  WATER- 
FRONT. Charming  three-bedroom,  three- 
bath  home.  Attractively  appointed,  com- 
pletely equipped.  Deck  and  mooring.  $2,400 
per  week.  Trit  Johnson:  508-255-2886. 

FRENCH  RIVIERA  -  ANTIBES.  Modern 
equipped  condo.  2  bedrooms.  2  bathrooms. 
Beach  close  by.  Weekly.  617-527-9055. 

NEWPORT  -  JAMESTOWN.  Private  3-5- 
bedroom  home,  300  feet  overlooking  sunset 
side  of  Narragansett  Bay  203-393-1496. 

PORTUGAL  -  ALGARVE.  Villa  overlook- 
ing sea.  Sleeps  6.  Maid.  Available  April 
through  November.  Harrison,  P.O.  Box 
6865,  Providence,  R.I.  02940. 

ST.  JOHN.  Quiet  elegance,  2  bedrooms, 
pool,  deck.  Spectacular  view.  508-668-2078. 

ST.  MAARTEN.  Luxury,  affordable,  water- 
front hideaways.  1-4  bedroom.  Owner 
Maria  Licari.  201-832-6655. 


partment,  based  in  Bristol,  Conn.  She  had 
been  with  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Simpson 
Thacher&  Bartiett  since  1482. 


Barge 


Beautiful  Canal  du  Midi  or 
Burgundy  aboard  "La  Tortue". 
C  tUlSing  Spacious, comfortable.  Large sundeck, 
lounge,  3  twin  statercoms/baths.  Notable  cuisine, 
10-speed  bikes,  minibus.  Seasoned,  agreeable  British 
crew.  Weekly  charters  Apr.-Oct.  Color  brochure: 
"LaTortue",  Dept  B,  Box  1466,  Manchester,  MA  01 944 
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Johanna  Bergmans  married  David  Mus- 
selman  (Albion  '82)  on  March  24,  1990, 
in  Stockbridge,  Mass  Nancy  Czapek  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  a  number  of  Brown  grad- 
uates attended.  Johanna  is  chief  operating  of- 
ficer of  a  mobile  health-care  diagnostics  com- 
pany, Midwest  Ultrasound,  Inc.,  and  David 
is  an  environmental  attorney.  They  can 
be  reached  at  8431  Clough  Pike,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45244. 

Rachel  Grossman  Koplow  and  her  hus- 
band announce  the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
Abigail  Elizabeth.  Micah  is  3,  and  Rebecca  is 
2.  "Needless  to  say  we  are  busy  -  happily  so 
-  and  enjoy  parenting  immensely."  They  live 
in  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Damon  G.  LaBarbera  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
announce  the  birth  of  Gerald  Joseph  on  Nov. 
28.  Damon  has  a  private  practice  in  clinical 
psychology  and  writes  a  weekly  column  for 
the  local  newspaper.  He  and  his  wife  live  in 
Panama  City,  Fla. 

Dr.  Mindy  Oshrain  practices  psychiatry  in 
Durham,  N.C.  She  is  married  to  Stephen  Jaffe, 
a  composer.  Anna  Aliza  is  1 . 

Susan  Michael  Rogers  and  her  husband, 
John,  announce  the  birth  of  Peter  Graham 
Rogers  on  Dec.  17.  He  joins  Luke,  2,  David,  5, 
and  Catherine,  8.  Janice  Peterson  Michael 
'50  and  J.  Graham  Michael  '50  are  the  grand- 
parents. "We  are  homeschooling  and  enjoy  a 
deep  satisfaction  nurturing  and  educating 
our  children  in  the  Lord,"  Susan  writes.  They 
live  in  Devon,  Pa. 

Lori  E.  Simon  has  been  named  a  partner 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  Latham  &  Watkins. 
She  specializes  in  corporate  and  securities  law. 
Lori  was  an  associate  at  Schiff  Hardin  &  Waite, 
Chicago,  before  joining  Latham  &  Watkins 
in  1988.  She  lives  in  Chicago. 
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Cindy  Cyker  Braun  and  her  husband,  Jeff, 
announce  the  birth  of  Emily  on  Dec.  7.  Alexan- 
dra is  5,  and  David  is  3.  They  live  in  Boca  Ra- 
ton, Ha.  "Jeff  and  I  had  a  great  time  at  our  10th 
reunion.  It  was  fun  seeing  old  friends  and 
their  children." 

Geoffrey  C.  Del  Sesto,  Natick,  Mass.,  was 
promoted  to  partner  with  CSC  Partners,  New- 
ton, Mass.  He'll  be  working  in  Providence  for 
the  remainder  of  1991,  if  any  classmates  want 
to  drop  by. 

John  N.  Eisner  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Lauren  Nicole  Eisner  on 
Nov.  16.  John  is  a  sales  manager  for  NYNEX 
in  Los  Angeles.  They  live  in  Manhattan 
Beach,  Calif. 

Jay  P.  Hickey,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  Kathy, 
announce  the  birth  of  Daniel  Joseph  on  April 
17,  1990.  Kelly  Ann  is  4.  Jay  is  a  senior  staff 
representative  for  the  Connecticut  Employees 
Union  Independent.  They  live  in  Cromwell, 
Conn. 

Edward  A.  Nolfi  and  his  wife,  Sheri,  an- 


nounce the  birth  of  Anthony  Edward  Nolfi 
on  Dec.  28.  They  live  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Ellen  L.  Parker  and  her  husband,  Jon  Lines, 
announce  the  birth  of  Clarice  Adelle  Parker 
Lines  on  March  17, 1990.  They  would  like  to 
hear  from  classmates  at  4555  1  larlem  Rd., 
Amherst,  N.Y.  14226. 
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It  looks  as  if  our  10th  reunion  could  be  a 
record  breaker.  Many  classmates  have  al- 
ready sent  in  their  registration  forms.  If  you 
haven't  sent  in  yours,  please  do  so  today. 

The  best  part  of  reunions  is  seeing  old 
friends.  Please  plan  to  come. 

Dr.  Yuman  Fong  and  Nicole  Bergman 
Fong  announce  the  birth  of  Sandra  Michelle 
on  April  15,  1990.  Abigail  Jennifer  is  3.  Yu- 
man is  finishing  his  surgical  residency  at  New 
York  Hospital  and  will  begin  a  fellowship 
at  Memorial  Sloan  Kettering  in  July.  Nicole 
practices  law  with  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore.  They  live  in  New  York  City. 

Jeffrey  P.  Greenbaum  has  left  the  Philadel- 
phia law  firm  of  Dilworth,  Paxson,  Kalish  & 
Kauffman  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  previ- 
ously clerked  for  two  years  at  the  Italian  Con- 
stitutional Court.  He  is  working  at  the  law 
firm  of  Alegi  &  Associates,  Via  Venti  Settem- 
bre  1,  00187  Rome  (06)  482-0147,  which  spe- 
cializes in  international  contracts,  transactions, 
and  European  Community  law. 

Laura  Kroll  runs  a  music  school  for  chil- 
dren in  London,  England.  "Tafelmusik  work- 
shops are  for  groups  of  children  to  explore 
rhythm  and  sound,  sing,  dance,  stomp  and 
bang,  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  music  while 
having  fun,"  she  writes.  Friends  traveling 
through  or  to  London  are  invited  "to  give  a 
shout"  at  39  Oakley  St.,  London  SW3  5  HA, 
England  (011-44-71-376-5201). 

Allison  Duse  McLean  (see  Duse  Fisher 
McLean  '59). 

Nancy  Nyquist  married  Edward  C.  Pow- 
ell, Jr.,  in  April  1990.  A  number  of  classmates 
from  the  class  of  1981  attended.  Nancy  and 
Edward  live  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  both 
work  for  AT&T  Universal  Card  in  marketing. 

Katharine  Wellman  received  her  Ph.D. 
in  national  resources  economics  from  the  de- 
partment of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  last  December.  She 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  March  to  take 
a  one-year  position  as  a  marine  economist 
with  NOAA. 
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Our  10th  reunion  is  a  year  away.  Past  10th 
reunions  at  Brown  have  drawn  record-break- 
ing crowds.  We  can  do  the  same.  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  helping  out  with  reunion  planning, 
please  contact  the  Alumni  Relations  office  at 
(401)863-1947. 

Bill  G.  Frank,  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  been 
promoted  to  director  at  The  Travelers  and 
named  CFO  for  group  dental  managed  care. 

Robin  Wolf  Levy  and  Phillip  Levy  '83  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Max  Joseph  on  Aug.  2. 
Rachel  is  2.  Robin  has  an  architectural  prac- 
tice, and  Phillip  is  a  real  estate  lawyer  with 
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Goulston  &  Storrs  in  Boston.  They  live  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

Leila  Saidenberg  has  been  named  an 
assistant  vice  president  in  the  tax  department 
at  First  Interstate  Bancorp,  Los  Angeles.  A 
member  of  the  tax  section  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  California  State 
Bar  Association,  she  worked  for  two  Los  An- 
geles law  firms  before  joining  First  Interstate 
Bancorp  in  1990.  She  lives  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 

After  teaching  for  two  years  at  an  Ameri- 
can high  school  in  Switzerland,  Robert  J. 
Spezzano  spent  six  years  with  Jordan  Marsh 
Company  in  Boston.  "In  preparation  for  a  re- 
turn to  education,  I'm  pursuing  a  master's  in 
international  education  at  Harvard.  I  hope  to 
return  to  Europe  after  graduation  in  June." 
Robert  lives  in  Boston  and  can  be  reached  at 
(617)825-4070. 

Vicky  Taylor-Bums  has  been  promoted  to 
group  underwriting  consultant  in  The  Pru- 
dential's North  Central  Group  Operations  in 
Minneapolis.  She  joined  the  company  in  1984. 
Vicky  and  her  husband,  Stephen,  live  in  Edi- 
na,  Minn. 


live  at  5545  South  U.S.  Hwy.  1,  Rockledge, 
Fla.  32955. 

H.B.  Siegel  (see  Shel  Siegel  '56). 
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Rockapella,  the  New  York  City  vocal 
foursome  of  Sean  Altman,  Elliott  Kerman 
'81,  Steve  Keyes  '84,  and  Barry  Carl,  was  fea- 
tured recently  on  a  PBS-TV  "Great  Perfor- 
mances" special  entitled  "Spike  Lee  &  Com- 
pany -  Do  it  A  Capella."  Also  featured  were 
Grammy-winning  groups  "Take  6"  and  "La- 
dysmith  Black  Mambazo."  Rockapella's  song, 
"Zombie  Jamboree,"  is  the  featured  single 
on  the  Electra  Records  soundtrack  album  of 
the  special. 

Zeinabu  irene  Davis,  assistant  professor 
of  film  and  communications  at  Antioch  Col- 
lege in  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  has  been  award- 
ed a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Intercultural 
Film/Video  Fellowship  for  media  arts.  Her 
film,  Cycles,  was  recently  selected  by  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  as  one  of 
the  thirty  best  films  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
film  was  shown  in  New  York  in  April.  She 
plans  to  use  the  grant  to  complete  post-pro- 
duction work  on  her  film,  A  Potverfid  Thang, 
and  to  begin  combining  it  with  two  of  her 
previous  works  to  create  a  three-film,  feature- 
length  package. 

Mary  Reid  Miller  and  Jeffrey  K.  Miller 
announce  the  birth  of  Stephanie  Anne  Miller 
on  Sept.  12.  Logan  is  3.  Mary  is  doing  inter- 
views for  Brown  and  is  involved  in  projects 
that  allow  her  to  stay  at  home,  and  Jeff  is  a 
marketing  representative  for  IBM.  They  live 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

Patricia  Blaurock  Seiler  and  her  husband, 
Joe,  announce  the  birth  of  Kathryn  Patricia 
on  Sept.  1 1 .  "Fellow  Jameson  basement 
dwellers  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  Gigi  Mc- 
Daniel  Kerns  had  a  daughter  on  Aug.  25.  As 
in  everything  during  our  Brown  years,  Gigi 
and  I  enjoyed  sharing  our  pregnancies  and 
our  motherhood  experiences."  Joe  is  a  sub- 
contract manager  with  Harris  Construction, 
and  Patricia  is  staying  home  with  Katy  and 
working  part-time  as  a  technical  writer.  They 
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Erin  Danielson  Haskell  Ross  writes  of 
the  birth  of  Catherine  Paige  on  April  7,  1990. 
They  live  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Virginia  Bing  (see  Elisabeth  Githens 
Bing  '53). 

Andrew  Campbell  is  "teaching  the  theatre 
technicans  at  San  Francisco  State  University 
and  freelancing  in  theatre  and  film  around 
the  Bay  Area."  Friends  can  contact  him  at 
3101  California  St.,  #4,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94115.(415)292-6731. 

Betsy  Epstein  and  Jeff  Brenner  (Pennsylva- 
nia '87)  were  married  on  Aug.  26  in  Bethesda, 
Md.  Several  Brown  alums  were  in  attendance, 
including  Beth  Katz  '87  and  Lily  Gustilo  '86, 
who  were  in  the  wedding  party.  Both  Betsy 
and  Jeff  received  law  degrees  from  American 
University.  They  live  in  Warwick,  R.I. 

Kristopher  Fain  and  his  wife,  Lena,  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Magnus  on  Oct.  4.  They 
live  in  South  Orange,  N.J. 

Bruno  Maglione,  Boston,  will  graduate 
from  Harvard  Business  School  in  June. 

Valerie  G.  Poirier  is  a  student  at  North- 
western University's  J. L.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management.  She  worked  at  GE 
Corporate  Business  Development,  Fairfield, 
Conn.,  before  attending  the  Kellogg  School. 

Jeffrey  A.  Turi  also  is  a  student  at  North- 
western's  Kellogg  School.  Before  enrolling, 
Jeff  was  a  lending  officer  at  Chemical  Bank. 
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Can  it  really  be  almost  five  years  ago  that 
we  marched  through  the  Van  Wickle  Gates 
and  down  College  Hill? 

The  response  to  our  reunion  interest  sur- 
vey has  been  overwhelming.  We're  hoping  to 
break  the  record  for  the  largest  5th  reunion  in 
Brown's  history.  Don't  miss  out  on  this  great 
opportunity  to  catch  up  with  old  friends  and 
check  out  the  new  additions  to  the  campus. 

Campus  Dance,  the  Silver  Truck,  and  oth- 
er Brown  traditions  await.  If  you  haven't  re- 
ceived the  reunion  registration  packet,  please 
call  (401)  863-1947  for  information. 

Mark  C.  Johnson  and  Susan  Riley  were 
married  on  Jan.  5  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  See- 
konk,  Mass.  Susan's  father,  Dr.  Raymon  Riley, 
is  a  clinical  associate  professor  in  the  bio/med 
program  at  Brown,  and  Mark's  father  is  Edgar 
E.  Johnson,  Jr.  '51 .  After  a  wedding  trip  to  St. 
John,  Virgin  Islands,  the  couple  returned  to 
their  home  in  Princeton  Junction,  N.J. 

Nancy  T.  Nahigian  is  a  student  at  North- 
western University's  J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management.  She  was  an  investment 
associate  at  Fleet  Mezzanine  Capital  before 
enrolling  in  the  progam. 

Merry  Richter  is  program  assistant  for  Mit- 
subishi Electric  America  Foundation,  which 
supports  educational  programs  for  young 


adults  with  disabilities.  For  the  past  four  years 
she  was  an  aide  to  U.S.  Senator  Claiborne 
Pell.  Her  address  is  717  E  St.,  SE,  Apt.  #2, 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

Marjory  Morris  Selig  and  Mark  Selig  '85 
announce  the  birth  of  Alexandra  Elizabeth  on 
Jan.  20.  Kathleen,  their  cat,  is  3.  They  live  in 
Newington,  Conn. 

Martha  Seyler  lives  in  Burlington,  Vt., 
and  occasionally  runs  into  Melissa  Masnick 

Laura  E.  Sheppe  and  Michael  B.  Miller 
were  married  on  Dec.  30  in  New  York.  Lili 
Arienti  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Karen 
Berman  Ross  was  a  bridesmaid.  Many  Brown 
friends  attended.  Laura's  mother  is  Margaret 
Steinhaus  Sheppe  '60,  and  her  grandmother 
is  Beatrice  Bloomingdale  Steinhaus  '33.  Lau- 
ra, a  third-year  law  student  at  Boston  College 
Law  School,  is  visiting  the  University  of  San 
Diego  School  of  Law  for  her  last  semester.  She 
will  be  working  for  the  New  York  law  firm 
of  Shearman  &  Sterling  in  the  fall.  Mike  is 
clerking  in  San  Diego. 

Lee  Anne  Sylva  and  Anthony  M.  Nugent 
were  married  on  Dec.  29  at  Church  of  Christ 
the  King  in  Vernon,  N.J.  A  number  of  Brown 
graduates  were  present.  Lee  Anne  and  Tony 
welcome  news  from  friends  at  45  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.J.  07920. 
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After  two  years  rowing  for  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional and  Olympic  rowing  teams,  Jennifer 
Corbet  is  enrolled  in  the  master's  degree  pro- 
gram in  natural  resources  (forest  ecology)  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor. 
After  graduation  in  May,  she  plans  to  move 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  work  for  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Jennifer  Cusack  is  completing  the  gradu- 
ate journalism  program  at  USC.  She  lives  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Shannon  P.  Daley  has  returned  from 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  where  she  taught 
reading  and  worked  with  a  reconciliation 
organization.  She  is  now  working  for  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  in  Washington,  D.C, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  friends  at  1013 
Maryland  Ave.,  NE,  Washington  20002. 
(202)  546-6554. 

Jennifer  M.  Don  and  Donald  W.  Apy  were 
married  on  the  island  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  on 
Aug.  11.  Many  friends  and  family  members 
were  present,  including  Barbara  Calhoun 
and  David  Apy  '82,  who  were  in  the  wed- 
ding party.  Father  Howard  O'Shea  officiated. 
After  a  two-week  trip  to  Alaska,  the  couple 
returned  to  200  Swanton  St.,  Unit  #713,  Win- 
chester, Mass.  01890.  (617)  721-0321.  Jennifer 
is  senior  management  consultant  at  Ander- 
sen Consulting,  and  Donald  is  a  software  en- 
gineer at  Agfa-Compugraphic,  both  located 
in  the  Boston  area. 

Jen  Garst  quit  her  job  at  Fleet/Norstar 
Financial  Group,  Providence,  to  embark  on  a 
six-to-nine-month  bike  trip  around  the  U.S. 
and  part  of  Canada.  She  can  be  contacted  c/o 
Mary  Garst,  408  4th  Ave.,  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa 
50058. 

Kenneth  R.  Greenblatt  is  a  student  at 
Northwestern  University's  J.L.  Kellogg  Grad- 
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ii. iii-  School  of  Management,  I  le  was  a  general 
manager  with  the  musical,  A  Chorus  Line,  in 
I  os  Angeles,  before  enrolling  in  the  program 

Sharon  E.  Kohn  and  Daniel  Kohn  were 
married  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Oct. 
13  Sally  Diggs  Vlamis  was  matron  ol  honor, 
and  Debbie  Weinstat  Saslow,  Elizabeth 
Chambers  and  Alexandra  Kauffman  were 
bridesmaids  Many  more  Brown  alumni  at- 
tended  the  wedding  Alter  .1  honeymoon 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  Sharon  and  Daniel  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  where  they  both  practice 
law.  Their  address  is  50  East  Bellevue  PI., 
Apt.  1701 ,  Chicago  6061  1 . 

Lori  Schack  and  David  Mermin  are  both 
Studying  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Lori 
for  an  A.M.  in  public  policy,  and  David  for  an 
A.M.  in  geography.  They  live  in  Minneapolis. 

Sean  P.  McDevitt  is  a  student  at  North- 
western University's  J. L.  Kellogg  Graduate 
School  of  Management.  He  was  a  consultant 
at  Temple,  Barker  &  Sloan,  Inc.,  before  en- 
rolling in  the  program. 

Andrew  M.  Todhunter  is  a  student  in  the 
newly-established  master  of  management 
in  manufacturing  (M.M.M.)  program  at 
Northwestern  University.  He  is  one  of  fifty 
students  selected  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Andrew  had  been  employed  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation.  The  M.M.M.  pro- 
gram combines  the  resources  of  the  J.L.  Kel- 
logg Graduate  School  of  Management  and 
the  Robert  R.  McCormick  School  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Science. 

The  Afterbath,  first  produced  at  Brown, 
and  written  and  directed  by  Polly  Segal,  ran 
off-Broadway  at  the  Miranda  Theatre  Com- 
pany during  the  month  of  March.  Sarah 
Brown  and  Leslie  Buxbaum  '90  starred,  Ted 
Lefevre  '86  designed  the  set,  and  Brian  Selz- 
nick  (R1SD  '89)  was  graphic  designer.  Polly 
lives  in  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  M.  Venditti  and  her  husband, 
Michael  Madonia,  announce  the  birth  of 
Nicholas  Madonia  on  April  25,  1990.  Eliza- 
beth is  a  psychologist  at  Western  Psychiatric 
Institute  and  in  private  practice.  They  live 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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Annice  Cody  is  a  student  at  Northwestern 
University's  J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of 
Management.  Before  enrolling  she  was  a 
deputy  project  manager  at  ABT  Associates. 

Dana  D.  Cummings  is  in  the  third  year  of 
the  M.D./Ph.D.  program  in  neuroscience  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Medicine. 

Pablo  Salame  and  Nathalie  Feraud  were 
married  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  Jan.  11. 
After  a  honeymoon  in  Mexico,  they  returned 
to  Guayaquil,  where  Pablo  works  in  the  cor- 
porate finance  department  of  Citibank.  This 
news  was  submitted  by  Mark  Saperstein, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  who  attended  the  wedding. 

Gordon  Sayre  is  in  his  third  year  of  gradu- 
ate school  at  SUNY-Buffalo  studying  compar- 
ative literature. 

Grace  Yue  will  receive  her  M.B.A.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  June. 


Nancy  J.  Matchett  is  a  graduate  fellow  in 
the  philosophy  department  at  American  Uni- 
versity in  Washington,  D.C.  "After  a  year  in 
the  real  world,  1  decided  it  was  much  easier 
to  be  a  struggling  idealist  in  the  halls  of  aca- 
demia,"  she  writes.  Nancy  can  be  reached  at 
2725  39th  St.,  NW,  Apt.  #308,  Washington 
20007.(202)965-2218. 

Heidi  Petelinz,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  received 
one  of  the  national  Rotary  Foundation's  grad- 
uate studies  scholarships  and  is  spending 
eleven  months  at  the  University  of  Auckland 
in  New  Zealand. 

Heather  Robinson  has  been  promoted  to 
account  executive  on  the  Chevron  Lubricants 
business  at  Young  &  Rubicam,  San  Francisco. 

John  J.  Russell  received  a  master's  degree 
from  Northeastern  University  in  September 
and  is  employed  by  Ernst  &  Young,  Boston. 
He  lives  in  Medford,  Mass. 
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Marc  Brands  is  a  trainee  for  the  Dresdner 
Bank  in  Frankfurt,  Germany.  He  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  friends.  Call  69-513- 
308  evenings  or  weekends. 

Lynne  Fowler  is  in  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  studying 
information  and  library  science.  She  plans  to 
finish  in  August. 

Kristine  M.  Horvath  was  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  after  com- 
pleting her  reserve  training  in  Yorktown,  Va. 

Winston  C.  Kyan  is  studying  Chinese  in 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  R.O.C. 

Anthony  B.  Radin  is  a  law  student  at  Cor- 
nell. 

Amr  A.  Razzak  is  serving  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  Cameroon,  West  Africa.  Write:  S/C 
Corps  de  la  Paix,  B.P.  817,  Yaounde,  Cam- 
eroon, West  Africa. 
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Michael  T.  Gregory  '63  MAT.,  who  re- 
tired as  a  chemistry  teacher  at  Abington  High 
School  in  Massachusetts,  is  employed  part- 
time  as  a  chemist  and  pharmacist.  He  lives  in 
Sandwich,  Mass. 

Geoffrey  R.  Barrow  '68  A.M.,  '71  Ph.D., 
Purdue  University  Calumet  Professor  of 
Spanish,  has  received  a  1991-92  Lilly  Endow- 
ment Faculty  Open  Fellowship.  Barrow  plans 
to  audit  courses  in  geography  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican civilization  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  work  on  a  project  in  Spanish  colonial  car- 
tography at  the  Newberry  Library  in  Chica- 
go. He  has  taught  at  Purdue  Calumet  since 
1983,  serving  also  as  head  of  the  department 
of  foreign  languages  and  literatures  and  as  a 
grants  and  proposals  resource  person.  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  been  a  foreign  language  con- 
sultant to  international  industries.  His  book, 
The  Satiric  Vision  of  Bias  de  Otero,  was  listed  in 
the  1990  outstanding  academic  book  list  of 
Choice  magazine. 

Panos  J.  Antsaklis  '74  Sc.M.,  '77  Ph.D., 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  at  Notre 
Dame,  has  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Insti- 


tute of  Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers. 
1  le  and  Melinda  P.  Reese  Antsaklis  '73 
A.M.,  '77  Ph.D.  live  in  Granger,  hid.,  with 
their  daughter,  Lily,  2. 

Brother  Dietrich  Reinhart,  O.S.B.,  '76 
A.M.,  '84  Ph.D.,  has  been  named  the  eleventh 
president  of  Saint  John's  University,  College- 
ville,  Minn.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  Hilary 
Thimmesh,  O.S.B.,  who  will  serve  through 
the  end  of  this  academic  year.  Brother  Rein- 
hart  graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  history 
from  Saint  John's  in  1971  and  entered  the 
monastery  in  1972.  In  addition  to  serving  as 
a  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
since  1988,  he  was  acting  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  in  the  summer  of  1989.  He 
taught  European  history  at  the  university  be- 
fore being  appointed  dean. 

Louis  Newman  '84  Ph.D.,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  religion,  has  been  granted  tenure  at 
Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  book,  The  Sanctity  of  the  Seventh 
Year:  A  Study  of  Misnah  Tractate  Shebiit,  and 
several  articles  on  Jewish  ethics.  Newman  has 
been  at  Carleton  since  1983  and  has  served  as 
director  of  the  college's  program  in  Judaic 
studies. 
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David  T.  Barrall  '81  MD.  is  an  assistant 
clinical  professor  of  plastic  surgery  at  Brown 
and  practices  plastic  and  reconstructive 
surgery  and  cosmetic  facial  and  hand  surgery 
in  Providence.  He  writes  that  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  10th  reunion. 

Ken  Block  '81  MD.  (see  Martin  F.  Carr  '78). 

Martin  F.  Carr  '81  MD.  (see  '78). 


Obituaries 


John  Evans  Rouse  13,  Rio  Verde,  Ariz.,  a  re- 
tired oil  executive,  cattle  breeder,  and  ranch- 
er; Nov.  27.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  refinery  in  Bayonne,  N.J.,  in 
1913  and  was  then  employed  at  the  Casper, 
Wyo.,  refinery  from  1918  to  1933.  He  retired 
in  1953  as  vice  president  of  Amoco  Corpor- 
ation, then  known  as  Stanolind  Oil  Company, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  In  1955,  he  used  a  320-acre  dairy 
farm  he  owned  near  Genoa,  111.,  to  help  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  One  Bar  Eleven  Ranch 
in  southern  Wyoming,  and  began  developing 
one  of  the  finest  Angus-stock  herd  of  cattle 
in  the  country.  He  worked  closely  with  the 
agricultural  department  of  Colorado  State 
University,  providing  on-site  training  for  ani- 
mal science  and  veterinary  students.  In  1963, 
he  embarked  on  a  fifteen-year  project  to  study 
and  write  about  the  cattle  of  the  world.  The 
107-nation  tour  resulted  in  a  three-volume 
world  history  of  cattle:  World  Cattle,  I:  Cattle 
of  Europe,  South  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  (1970);  World  Cattle,  U:  Cattle  of  Africa 
and  Asia  (1970);  and  World  Cattle,  111:  Cattle  of 
North  America  (1973),  all  published  by  the 
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University  of  Oklahoma  Press;  and  a  fourth 
definitive  book,  The  Criollo:  Spanish  Cuttle  in 
the  Americas  (1977).  In  1986,  he  donated  the 
ranch,  including  his  cattle  herd,  to  Colorado 
State  University  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hav- 
ing the  university  continue  his  thirty-one- 
year  breeding  program  on  Angus  cattle.  Sur- 
vivors include  his  wife,  Roma,  19018  East 
Tonto  Tr.,  Rio  Verde  85255;  and  a  daughter. 

Mildred  Reed  Pieri  '22,  '24  A.M.,  Cranston, 
R.I.;  Sept.  20.  She  was  a  bacteriologist  for  the 
city  of  Providence  for  a  number  of  years  and 
was  then  employed  in  the  sales  department 
of  Davol,  Inc.,  for  nineteen  years  before  retir- 
ing in  1971 .  Survivors  include  a  nephew,  Ken- 
neth F.  Reed,  81  Grand  Ave.,  Cranston  02905. 

The  obituary  of  Philip  Alexander  Lukin  '24 
in  the  February  issue  omitted  his  granddaugh- 
ter, Melissa  '82,  as  a  survivor. 

Helen  Leavitt  Merchant  '25,  Barrington,  R.I.; 
Jan.  28.  She  taught  at  Lincoln  School  in  Provi- 
dence from  1928  to  1935.  Among  her  surviv- 
ors are  two  sons:  John  '50,  P.O.  Box  291,  Ea- 
gle, Colo.  81631;  and  David  '59;  and  a  grand- 
daughter, Rebecca  '82. 

Joseph  William  Ress  '26,  Providence,  jewel- 
ry manufacturer  and  civic  leader;  Feb.  4.  He 
practiced  law  for  five  years  before  going  into 
business  in  1934.  He  was  president  of  the  for- 
mer E.A.  Adams  &  Son  Inc.,  a  jewelry  manu- 
facturer from  1949  until  he  sold  the  business 
in  1981.  A  lifelong  Providence  resident,  he 
was  honored  often  for  his  public  service  to 
several  educational,  religious,  and  charitable 
institutions,  especially  Brown,  the  United 
Way  of  Southeastern  New  England,  which  he 
served  as  president  and  campaign  chairman, 
and  the  state's  Jewish  community.  A  trustee 
of  Brown  for  sixteen  years  and  treasurer  dur- 
ing the  1 970s,  he  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Brown  and  a  Brown  Bear  Award  and 
was  chairman  of  the  fundraising  campaign  to 
establish  the  medical  program.  In  1988,  the 
United  Way  awarded  him  the  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  Award,  the  organization's  high- 
est honor.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  of  Rhode  Island  and  was 
president  from  1960  to  1964.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  Temple  Emanu-El,  the  Jewish  Community 
Center,  and  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged. 
A  past  president  of  the  Miriam  Hospital,  he 
established  the  cardio-pulmonary  laboratory 
and  launched  the  first  open-heart  surgery 
program  in  the  state.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Providence  College  President's  Council  and 
served  on  the  state's  Board  of  Governors  for 
Higher  Education.  He  served  on  the  boards 
of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and 
Lincoln  School  in  Providence  and  was  named 
1980  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  University  Club 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Ress  received  the  na- 
tional Herbert  Lehman  Award  in  1974  for 
outstanding  service  to  Israel.  The  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  gave  him 
its  Brotherhood  Award,  and  the  Greater 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  him 
the  Roger  Williams  Award,  both  in  1972.  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  is  survived  by  two  daughters 


and  his  wife,  Anne,  486  Cole  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence 02906. 

Mabel  E.  Cooney  '28  A.M.,  Providence;  Oct. 
25.  She  was  chief  intake  supervisor  for  Rhode 
Island  Family  Court,  where  she  worked  for 
thirty  years  before  retiring  in  1975.  Survivors 
include  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  Mary  A. 
McSoley,  of  Warwick,  R.I. 

Olive  Richards  Tompkins  '28,  East  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  Dec.  4.  She  was  a  secretary  at 
Brown  for  many  years  before  retiring.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  chapter 
of  the  D.A.R.,  a  past  honorary  state  regent 
of  the  D.A.R.,  and  a  national  president  of  the 
D.A.R.  Fifty- Year  Club.  She  was  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Pawtucket  Women's  Club,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Slater 
Mill  Museum,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  executive  board  of  Hillside 
School,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  and  a  member  of  a 
number  of  other  organizations.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  cousins  and  a  niece,  Susan 
Abbe,  of  Waterville,  Maine. 

Wallace  Wesley  Elton  '29,  Rye,  NY.;  Feb.  14, 
of  injuries  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.  He  was  with  the  J.  Walter  Thomp- 
son Company,  New  York  City,  from  1940  un- 
til 1966,  when  he  left  as  an  executive  vice 
president.  He  then  joined  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps  (IESC),  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  developed  to  help  busi- 
nesses in  Third  World  countries.  He  was  vice 
president  for  U.S.  operations  and  then  senior 
vice  president  for  international  development. 
He  retired  in  1987.  He  was  a  senior  member 
of  the  Society  of  Illustrators,  a  member  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Art  Directors  Club  in 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity Club.  In  Rye,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Yacht  Club,  which  he  served  as 
commodore  in  1973-1974,  and  was  a  trustee 
and  club  historian  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Recently  he  wrote  The  First  Hundred  Years  of 
the  American  Yacht  Clirth  During  the  1980s  he 
developed  a  syndicated  series  of  cartoons 
called  Zoologic,  which  appeared  in  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  Jane,  3  Pine  Island 
Rd.,  Rye  10580,  he  leaves  two  brothers,  in- 
cluding Roger  '33. 

Carol  Bell  Fenley  '31,  Providence;  Oct.  8.  She 
was  a  librarian  at  the  Providence  Public  Li- 
brary. She  is  survived  by  a  daughter,  Arabel- 
la Demers,  460  Gazza  Rd.,  Mapleville,  R.I. 
02839. 

David  Moses  Berenson  '32,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  a  lawyer;  June  10, 1989.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ruth,  20  Whitby  Ct.,  P.O.  Box 
409,  Rockville  Center,  11157. 

Henry  Beziat  '32,  Nashville,  Tenn;  Nov.  24. 
He  was  a  retired  general  attorney  for  the  De- 
partment of  Immigration  &  Naturalization  in 
Cincinnati.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Char- 
lotte, C6  2820  Hazelwood  Dr.,  Nashville 
37212 


David  Moskovitz  '32  Ph.D.,  North  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.;  June  22.  He  was  professor  emeri- 
tus in  the  mathematics  department  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  (now  Carnegie-Mel- 
lon) in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ruth,  2801  NE  183  St.,  Apt.  1616,  North  Miami 
Beach  33160. 

Jack  Schaffer  Crusoe  '33,  Harvard,  Mass.; 
Sept.  5.  He  was  a  salesman  in  New  England 
for  the  Porsche  Company  before  retiring 
last  year.  Noted  throughout  the  U.S.  for  his 
knowledge  of  Porsche  automobiles,  he  was 
personal  adviser  to  Dr.  Ferdinand  Porsche 
and  conferred  with  him  often  in  Germany. 
In  Rhode  Island,  he  was  a  salesman  for  many 
years  for  Mack  and  Autocar  trucks  and  was 
a  partner  with  the  former  Burns  &  Crusoe  in 
Cranston,  R.I.  A  member  of  the  Sports  Car 
Club  of  America  and  originator  of  the  Sports 
Car  Driving  School,  Thompson,  Conn.,  he 
drove  cars  in  many  national  racing  events 
and  was  voted  one  of  the  top  ten  sports  car 
drivers  in  1960.  He  competed  in  the  Olympic 
trials  in  high-hurdle  events  in  1928  and  1929 
and  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Hall 
of  Fame.  Survivors  include  three  daughters 
and  his  wife,  Marguerite,  P.O.  Box  122,  Har- 
vard 01451. 

Carl  Vance  Sewall  '33,  Colrain,  Mass.;  Oct. 
27,  while  hiking  in  western  Massachusetts. 
He  was  the  owner  of  Refrigeration  Service 
Company  for  many  years.  Survivors  include 
two  sons  and  his  wife,  Helen,  The  Red  Mill, 
Box  210,  Colrain  01340. 

Joseph  Frederick  Cook  '35,  East  Falmouth, 
Mass.,  a  self-employed  architectural  consul- 
tant; Feb.  1, 1990.  He  is  survived  by  a  son,  J. 
Frederick  III,  7  Tanglewood  Dr.,  East  Fal- 
mouth 02536. 

Doris  M.  Haynes  '35,  Warwick,  R.I.;  Jan.  26, 
in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  She  taught  for  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  Providence  school  system 
before  retiring  in  1974.  In  1954,  she  was  a 
Fulbright  exchange  teacher  in  England.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  French  and  the  Rhode  Island 
Modern  Languages  Association,  of  which 
she  was  a  past  secretary  and  treasurer.  She  is 
survived  by  her  brother,  Robert  '44,  822 
Wells  Dr.,  South  Daytona,  Fla.  32119. 

Weldon  Lear  Seamonds  '35,  Nashua,  N.H.; 
Aug.  27.  He  worked  in  product  development 
engineering  for  Blue  Seal  Extract  Company, 
Simplex  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  and  Gener- 
al Cable  Company.  In  the  1970s,  he  was  a 
consultant  to  Simplex  in  Berwick,  Maine.  He 
was  president  of  the  residents'  association  of 
the  Hunt  Community,  where  he  lived.  He  is 
survived  by  two  children  and  his  wife, 
Gainal,  Monroe  Manor  Apts.  #411,  10  Allds 
St.,  Nashua  03060. 

William  John  George  '36,  Wakefield,  R.I.; 
Feb.  6.  He  began  his  law  practice  in  1946  in 
Pawtucket,  R.I.,  moving  it  to  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  in  1957,  where  it  was  still  operat- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1970,  he 
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opened  art  office  in  North  Pun  idence,  R.I., 
which  he  operated  until  1983,  when  he 
moved  the  practice  to  Narragansett,  R.I.  He 
was  .1  former  secretary  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Pawtucket  YMCA,  and  an  organiz- 
er of  the  Citizens  League  of  Pawtucket,  a 
group  that  worked  for  a  new  city  charter  ap- 
proved in  1 954.  He  was  president  of  the 
Leukemia  Society  of  America,  served  as  pres- 
ident for  the  Florida  chapters,  and  was  on  the 
national  board  of  trustees  of  the  Leukemia 
Society  of  America.  He  was  a  Navy  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  European  and  Pa- 
cific theaters  in  World  War  II.  Survivors  in- 
clude four  children  and  his  wife,  Edna,  160 
Ocean  Ave.,  Matunuck  Pt.,  Wakefield  02879. 

Frank  Craig  Stuart  '37,  Nahant,  Mass.;  date 
of  death  unknown.  He  was  employed  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years  at  General  Electric 
Company,  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  su- 
pervisor of  production  control  and  business 
management  and  also  a  foreman  and  manag- 
er. He  retired  in  1978.  He  was  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  Lvnn  schools  for  several  years 
and  taught  business  courses  at  GE.  Active  in 
civic  endeavors,  he  was  an  Army  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  a  member  of  the  GE  Man- 
agement Association.  Survivors  include  three 
children  and  his  wife,  Elinor,  70  Wilson  Rd., 
Nahant  01908. 

Thomas  Sullivan  Barrett  '39,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
a  lawyer;  Aug.  4,  1988.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jamee,  301  West  Osborn  Rd.,  Suite 
#3800,  Phoenix  85013. 

Eileen  Macomber  Otis  '39  A.M.,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  a  retired  biology  professor  and  research 
scientist;  Nov.  23,  of  complications  from 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Her  Ph.D.  was  in  zoolo- 
gy from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1947, 
and  she  taught  at  Wheaton  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Western  College  in  Ohio,  and  the 
University  of  Rochester,  before  teaching  biol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Florida  from  1962  to 
1968.  She  worked  as  a  research  scientist  at 
several  institutions,  including  the  Carnegie 
Institute  in  Baltimore.  In  Gainesville,  she  was 
involved  with  community  activities,  particu- 
larly the  Friends  of  the  Library,  which  she 
served  as  president  in  1970.  Survivors  in- 
clude a  son  and  her  husband,  Arthur  '39 
Sc.M.,  '41  Ph.D.,  professor  of  physiology 
emeritus  at  the  University  of  Florida  College 
of  Medicine,  2123  NW  4th  PL,  Gainesville 
32603. 

Frances  Babcock  Chase  '40,  Orange,  Conn.; 
Oct.  13.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ben- 
jamin '38,  314  Longmeadow  Rd.,  Orange 
06477;  and  two  sons,  Philip  '70  and  Tyler  '73. 

Ward  Bosworth  Gorman,  Jr.  '41,  Watertown, 
N.Y.;  Nov.  6,  1986.  He  was  an  engineer  with 
Gorman  Oil  Company  in  Watertown  and  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  Carol,  1025  Washington 
St.,  Watertown  13601. 

Roy  Howard  Swingler  '44,  Clearwater,  Fla.; 
May  28.  He  was  a  supervisor  of  sales  person- 
nel for  General  Motors  Corporation.  He  let- 


tered in  football  at  Brown.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mary,  1398  Seabreeze  St.,  Clearwa- 
ter 34616. 

Walter  Gerard  Ahem  '45,  Providence;  Sept. 
16.  He  was  a  sales  representative  for  the  for- 
mer Raybestos  Manhatten  Company  before 
retiring  ten  years  ago.  He  was  an  Army  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  Survivors  include  a 
brother  and  a  sister,  Barbara  A.  Colton,  1 17 
Purgatory  Rd.,  Middletown,  R.I.  02840. 

Ida  Norton  Milne  '46,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Aug. 
1 .  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Walter  '43, 
100  Memorial  Dr.,  #518B,  Cambridge  02142. 

Jean  Cameron  O'Boyle  '46,  Newark,  N.J.; 
Oct.  28.  She  was  a  social  worker  at  the  West 
Hudson  Hospital,  Kearny,  N.J.,  for  ten  years. 
Prior  to  that  she  was  a  research  librarian  for 
Congoleum  Nairn  Company,  Kearny,  and 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Newark  Public  Library 
for  a  time.  She  is  survived  by  three  stepchil- 
dren, addresses  unknown. 

Robert  Wesley  Brundage  '47,  Painesville, 
Ohio;  March  25,  1990.  An  inventor,  he  had 
more  than  100  patents  on  hydraulic  devices. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Florence,  135  Par- 
adise Rd.,  Painesville  44077. 

Richard  Walter  Carpenter  '47,  Valencia, 
Calif.;  April  14,  1988.  He  was  the  owner  of 
Timeter  Systems  in  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  Delta 
Tau  Delta.  Sigma  Xi.  There  is  no  information 
regarding  survivors. 

Stanley  Carleton  Potter,  Jr.  '48,  Culver  City, 
Calif.;  Oct.  8,  of  cancer.  He  worked  with  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble's  television  production  division 
in  Cincinnati  from  1952  to  1982  and  was  su- 
pervising producer  of  such  soap  operas  as 
"Another  World,"  "As  the  World  Turns,"  and 
"The  Guiding  Light."  He  also  worked  with 
prime-time  programs  such  as  "Circus  of  the 
Stars,"  the  "People's  Choice  Awards,"  and  the 
"Miss  Universe  Pageant."  Since  his  retire- 
ment, he  and  his  sister  had  formed  a  publish- 
ing company,  Acronym  Books,  and  collabo- 
rated on  Hou<  to  be  a  Faerie  Grandmother,  which 
he  illustrated,  and  an  unpublished  novel,  Mi- 
mosa. He  came  to  Procter  &  Gamble  from  the 
Special  Devices  Center,  a  New  York  City  firm 
that  produced  training  films  for  the  Navy.  In 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  he  worked  with  the 
Beechmont  Players,  producing,  directing,  and 
designing  sets.  He  served  in  the  infantry  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 
Among  his  survivors  are  three  children,  in- 
cluding Dana,  of  Denver. 

R.  Anthony  Pearson  '50,  Scarborough,  Maine; 
Nov.  23,  1989.  He  was  a  former  senior  vice 
president  for  Union  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany and  president  of  Organizational  Devel- 
opment Associates,  which  he  started  in  1979. 
He  is  survived  by  five  children  and  his  wife, 
Priscilla,  207  Spurwink  Rd.,  Scarborough 
04074. 

Rowland  K.  Rudicil  II  '50,  Morristown,  Tenn.; 
Nov.  19.  He  was  secretary  and  assistant  trea- 


surer of  Berline  Corporation  in  Morristown 
before  retiring  in  1987.  He  was  a  Navy  veter- 
an. Survivors  include  three  children  and  his 
wife,  Winifred,  926  Dougherty  Dr.,  Morris- 
town 37814. 

Richard  Sheridan  Simmons  '50,  Manhasset, 
N.Y.;  Feb.  10,  of  lung  cancer,  at  his  winter 
home  in  Stuart,  Fla.  From  1985  until  last 
September,  when  illness  forced  him  to  retire, 
he  was  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Chemical 
Banking  Corporation  and  of  its  principal  sub- 
sidiary, Chemical  Bank.  Before  joining  Chem- 
ical, he  had  been  deputy  presiding  partner  at 
the  Manhattan  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  & 
Moore,  which  he  joined  in  1956  after  graduat- 
ing from  Yale  Law  School  and  serving  two 
years  in  the  Army.  He  played  a  major  role  in 
resolving  claims  against  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment resulting  from  the  ouster  of  the  Shah 
and  the  subsequent  freezing  of  Iranian  assets 
at  the  time  of  the  hostage  crisis.  He  was  for- 
mer first  vice  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association  and  had  been  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  He  was  currently  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  National  Multi- 
ple Sclerosis  Society  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Patricia,  27  Stonytown  Rd.,  Man- 
hasset 11030;  and  a  son. 

Robert  Elliot  Remington  '51,  Hope,  R.I.; 
Nov.  11.  He  was  a  travel  agent  with  Chris 
Travel  Inc.  in  Providence.  He  is  survived  by 
two  sisters,  Barbara  R.  Jettison  and  Virginia 
C.  Flynn,  no  addresses  known. 

William  Thomas  Moore  '53,  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.;  Dec.  20.  He  was  director,  Hart- 
ford Insurance  Group,  and  a  chartered  prop- 
erty and  casualty  underwriter.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Ginger,  13  High  Ridge  Rd.,  South 
Glastonbury  06073. 

Richard  Francis  Beidler  '54,  Marietta,  Ohio; 
Oct.  23,  1989.  He  was  a  superintendent  of 
quality  control  for  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany in  Willow  Island,  W.  Va.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Florence,  105  Nolan  Cir.,  Mariet- 
ta 45750. 

Manfred  Seiden  '54,  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  a  self- 
employed  certified  public  accountant;  Jan.  28. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  the 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York 
state  societies  of  CPA's.  Active  in  alumni  af- 
fairs at  Brown,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Nicholas  Brown  Society.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Beverly,  7  Hilltop  Rd.,  Larchmont 
10538;  and  two  sons,  including  Mark  '83. 

James  Mortimer  DeMund  '56,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Jan.  20,  from  complications  of 
prostate  cancer.  He  was  a  partner  in  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Dow  &  Condon  Colliers  and 
was  recognized  by  the  Greater  Hartford  As- 
sociation of  Realtors  as  the  Realtor  of  the 
Year  in  1988.  He  served  as  director,  vice  pres- 
ident, and  president  of  the  Greater  Hartford 
Association  of  Realtors  and  held  leadership 
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positions  with  the  national  Society  of  Indus- 
trial Realtors.  He  was  director  and  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Hartford  Sympho- 
ny, past  director  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
a  past  president  of  the  Brown  Club  of  Hart- 
ford. Contributions  to  Brown  in  his  memory 
can  be  made  to  the  Class  of  1956  Reunion  Gift, 
Box  1976,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.I. 
02912.  Among  his  survivors  are  his  wife,  Alice, 
1917  Asylum  Ave.,  West  Hartford  06117;  and 
two  stepsons,  including  Jameison  Martin  '88. 

Joseph  John  Kralik  HI  '56,  Newark,  N.J.,  an 
attorney;  Jan.  20.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Alice,  555  Market  St.,  Newark  07107. 

Robert  Everett  Coleman  '57  A.M.,  Colbert, 
Wash.;  date  of  death  unknown.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Lois,  E  4410  Silver  Pine 
Rd.,  Colbert  99005. 

Lt.  Col.  Alfred  Norman  Giovine  '57,  USAF 
(Ret.),  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Jan  13.  He  was  a 
1976  graduate  of  the  War  College  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  was 
a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  War,  where  he  served 
as  a  C-130  navigator  and  air  traffic  controller. 
He  held  a  master's  degree  in  counseling  and 
guidance  from  Troy  State  University  in  Ala- 
bama and  was  recently  enrolled  as  as  a  doc- 
toral candidate  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin.  Survivers  include  a  daughter  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  of  San  Antonio. 

Helen  McConnell  Peters  '61,  Brookline,  Mass.; 
Nov.  6.  Among  her  survivors  are  two  chil- 
dren and  her  husband,  Edward,  43  Allerton 
St.,  Brookline  02146. 

Lee-Or  Merkine  '74  Ph.D.,  Haifa,  Israel,  a 
professor  in  the  department  of  mathematics 
at  Technion,  Israel  Institute  of  Technology; 
June  15,  1989.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Es- 
ther, no  address  available. 

Nilva  G.  Kipp  '77  Sc.M.,  Providence;  Dec.  27, 
1989.  She  received  her  undergraduate  degree 
from  Columbia  in  1966.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  She 
is  survived  by  a  brother,  Arthur,  no  address 
available. 

Carrie  Fox  Solin  '78,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Feb. 
19, 1990.  She  received  her  M.B.A.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Wharton  School 
in  1980  and  was  marketing  manager  for 
Rohm  &  Haas  Company  in  Philadelphia.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Lawrence  '75, 
'78  M.D.,  237  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia  19106; 
and  a  daughter.  ED 


Finally. . . 
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ignominiously  dump  us  somewhere  not 
very  close  to  our  destination. 

But  traveling  with  Dad  was  differ- 
ent. He  would  somehow  stop  a  taxi  with 
ease,  chitchat  with  the  driver  (using 
very  polite  language),  then  shovel  us  all 
in.  Not  only  would  the  cabbie  take  us 
where  we  wanted  to  go,  but  some  of  the 
usually-taciturn  drivers  would  turn  into 
garrulous  philosophers. 

I  began  to  perceive  the  transforma- 
tion of  my  father  from  American  dad  to 
functioning  urban  Korean.  When  we 
met  with  relatives,  I  noticed  how  Dad's 
conversational  Korean  moved  easily 
between  the  respect  he  gave  his  older 
sister  to  the  joviality  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed Mom's  younger  cousin.  My 
brother  Len  and  I  and  our  Korean  cous- 
ins, however,  stared  shyly  and  mutely 
at  each  other. 

Keeping  company  with  relatives 
eased  my  disorientation,  but  not  my  alien- 
ation. Korea  is  the  world's  most  racially 
and  culturally  homogenous  country, 
and  although  I  was  of  the  right  race,  I 
felt  culturally  shut  out.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Koreans  were  pushy,  even  in  church. 
When  they  ate,  they  slurped  and  inhaled 
their  food  so  violently  that  at  least  once 
during  every  meal,  someone  would 
have  a  sputtering  fit  of  coughing. 

Watching  my  father  "turn  Korean" 
helped  me  as  I  tried  to  embrace  the  cul- 
ture. Drinking  soju  in  a  restaurant  in  the 
somewhat  seedy  Namdaemun  area,  he 
suddenly  lit  into  a  story  of  the  time  when 
Communists  from  North  Korea  confis- 
cated his  parents'  assets.  Subsequently, 
he  became  a  medical  student  in  Seoul, 
where  each  day  he  ate  a  sparse  breakfast 
at  his  sister's  house,  trekked  across  tow- 
ering Namsan  Mountain  (visible  from 
our  room  in  the  Hilton),  and  studied 
at  Seoul  National  University  until  night, 
when  he  would  grab  a  few  hours  of 
sleep  in  the  borrowed  bed  of  a  friend 
who  worked  the  night  shift. 

I  have  always  lived  in  nice  houses, 
gone  on  trips,  and  never  lacked  for  pizza 
money.  But  as  my  father  talked,  I  could 
almost  taste  the  millet-and-water  gruel 
he  subsisted  on  while  hiding  for  months 
in  cellars  during  the  North  Korean  inva- 
sion of  Seoul.  Suddenly,  I  was  able  to 
feel  the  pain  of  the  Korean  people,  endur- 
ing one  hardship  after  another:  Japanese 
colonial  rule,  North  Korean  aggression, 


and  dependence  on  American  military 
force.  For  a  brief  moment,  I  discerned 
the  origins  of  the  noble,  sometimes 
harsh,  Korean  character.  Those  wizened 
women  who  pushed  past  me  at  church 
were  there  only  because  they  had  fought 
their  way  to  old  age.  The  noises  people 
made  while  eating  began  to  sound  more 
celebratory  than  rude. 

And  there  were  other  things  I  saw 
and  was  proud  of.  When  we  visited  a 
cemetery,  I  noticed  that  the  headstones 
were  small  and  unadorned,  except  for  a 
few  with  small,  pagoda-shaped  "hats" 
on  them.  The  hats  (chinsa),  Dad  told  me, 
were  from  a  time  when  the  country's 
leaders  awarded  "national  Ph.D.'s,"  the 
highest  civilian  honor. 

"Your  great-grandfather  has  one 
of  those  on  his  grave,"  Dad  mentioned 
casually.  I  began  to  admire  a  people  who 
place  such  a  high  value  on  hard  work 
and  scholarship.  Even  television  com- 
mercials generally  don't  promote  leisure 
pursuits,  such  as  vacations  or  Nintendo, 
but  instead  proclaim  the  merits  of  "super 
duper  vitamin  pills"  to  help  you  study 
longer  and  work  harder. 

After  two  weeks,  as  we  prepared  to 
return  to  the  U.S.,  I  still  in  many  ways 
felt  like  a  stranger  in  Korea.  While  I 
looked  the  part  of  a  native,  my  textbook 
Korean  was  robotic,  and  the  phrases  I 
was  taught  -  such  as,  "Don't  take  me  for 
a  five-won  plane  ride"  -  were  apparent- 
ly very  dated.  I  tried  to  tell  my  Korean 
cousins  an  amusing  anecdote:  in  the 
Lotte  department  store  in  Seoul,  I  asked 
for  directions  to  the  restroom  and  was 
directed  instead  to  the  stereo  section.  But 
the  story,  related  once  in  English  and 
once  in  halting  Korean,  became  hopeless- 
ly lost  in  the  translation. 

Dad  decided  he  would  spend  an 
extra  week  in  Korea,  savoring  a  culture 
I  would  never  fully  know,  even  if  I  took 
every  Berlitz  course  I  could  afford.  When 
I  said  good-bye  to  him,  I  saw  my  Korean 
father;  but  I  knew  that  come  February, 
my  American  dad  would  be  back  out  in 
our  driveway,  stirring  up  a  froth  of  snow 
with  his  big  yellow  snowblower.  ED 

Marie  Lee  is  a  writer  in  New  York  City. 
One  of  her  essays  will  appear  in  Matters  of 
Fact:  Short  Nonfiction  (Prentice-Hall, 
Canada).  She  is  working  on  a  novel  about 
growing  up  as  a  first-generation  Korean- 
American. 
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Finally... 


In  Mane  i  ,.  I  oo  So 


My  two  dads 


am  a  first-generation  Korean-Amer- 
ican. On  my  first  trip  to  Korea  at  age 
y  >»  twenty-six,  I  found  that  I  had  two  fathers. 

One  was  the  Dad  I'd  always  known,  but 
the  second  was  a  Korean  father  I'd  nev- 
er seen  before  -  one  surprising  and  fa- 
miliar at  the  same  time,  like 
my  homeland. 

I  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  Midwest,  and  to  me, 
my  Dad  was  like  anyone 
else's.  He  taught  my  broth- 
ers to  play  baseball,  fixed 
the  garage  door,  and  pushed 
the  snowblower  on  chilly 
February  mornings.  If  there 
was  anything  different  about 
him,  to  my  child's  eyes,  it 
was  that  he  was  a  doctor. 
Growing  up,  my  sib- 
lings and  I  rarely  came  into 
contact  with  our  Korean  her- 
itage. Mom  and  Dad  spoke 
Korean  only  when  they 
didn't  want  us  to  know 
what  they  were  saying.  We 
didn't  observe  Korean  cus- 
toms, except  for  not  wearing 
shoes  in  the  house,  which 
I  always  assumed  was  plain 
common  sense.  I'd  once  seen 
a  photograph  of  Dad  in  a 
traditional  Korean  costume, 
and  I  remember  thinking 
how  odd  those  clothes  made 
him  look. 

With  my  parents'  tacit 
encouragement,  I  "forgot" 
that  I  was  Korean.  I  loved 
pizza  and  macaroni  and 
cheese,  but  I  had  never  so 
much  as  touched  a  slice  of 
kimchi.  All  my  friends,  including  my 
boyfriend,  were  Caucasian.  And  while 
I  could  explain  in  detail  everything  I 
thought  was  wrong  with  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's policies,  I  had  to  strain  to  remem- 
ber the  name  of  Korea's  president. 

Attempting  to  learn  the  Korean  lan- 
guage, hangukmal,  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
first  step  in  atoning  for  my  past  indiffer- 
ence. I  went  into  it  feeling  smug  because 
of  my  fluency  in  French  and  German, 


but  learning  Korean  knocked  me  for  a 
loop.  This  was  a  language  shaped  by 
Confucian  rules  of  reverence,  where  the 
speaker  states  her  position  (humble, 
equal,  superior)  in  relation  to  the  person 
she  is  addressing.  Simultaneously  hum- 
bling myself  and  revering  the  person 
with  whom  I  was  speaking  seemed  like 
a  painful  game  of  verbal  Twister.  To  fur- 
ther complicate  the  process,  I  found 
there  are  myriad  titles  of  reverence, 
starting  with  the  highest,  sansengnim, 
which  loosely  means  "teacher/doctor," 
down  to  the  ultra-specific,  such  as  way- 
sukmo,  "wife  of  mother's  brother." 

Armed,  then,  with  a  year's  worth  of 
extension-school  classes,  a  list  of  polite 
phrases  and  titles,  and  a  Berlitz  tape  in 
my  Walkman,  I  was  as  ready  as  I'd  ever 
be  to  travel  with  my  family  to  Korea 
last  year. 

When  we  arrived  at  Kimpo  Airport 
in  Seoul,  smiling  relatives  funneled  us 
into  the  customs  line  for  wnyguksalam, 
"foreigners."  I  was  almost  jealous  watch- 
ing our  Korean  flight  attendants  breeze 
through  the  line  for  hanguksalam,  "Korean 
nationals."  With  whom  did  I  identify 
more  -  the  flight  attendants  or  the  retired 
white  couple  behind  us,  with  their  Ber- 
muda shorts  and  Midwestern  accents? 
My  American  passport  stamped  me 
as  an  alien  in  a  land  where  everyone 
looked  like  me. 

I  got  my  first  glimpse  of  my  second 
father  when  we  began  trying  to  hail  cabs 
in  downtown  Seoul.  Because  the  gov- 
ernment enforces  low  taxi  fares,  the 
drivers  have  developed  their  own  sys- 
tem of  picking  up  only  individual  pas- 
sengers, then  packing  more  in,  to  in- 
crease the  per-trip  profit.  The  streets  are 
clogged  not  only  with  traffic  but  also 
with  desperately  gesticulating  pedestri- 
ans and  empty  taxis. 

Even  my  mother  was  stymied  by  the 
cab-hailing  competition.  When  Mom 
and  I  traveled  alone,  cabs  zoomed  blithe- 
ly past  us.  When  we  finally  got  one,  the 
driver  would  shut  off  his  meter,  brazen- 
ly charge  us  triple  the  usual  fare,  and 
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For  more  than  300  years,  sailors  of  Britain's  Royal  Navy 
were  issued  a  daily  ration  o/Pusser's  Rum  (a  corrup 
tion  of  "Purser's  Rum"  referring  to  the  ship's  officer 
who  dispensed  the  grog).  Just  since  1980  has  this 


legendary  rum  been  available  commercially.  It  is,  like  the 

men  who  drank  it,  strong  in  character.  Naturally,  a  rum  as 

such  is  not  for  everyone.  But  rather,  for  a  very  small  few. 

Known  to  those  in  the  know  as  "The  Pusser's  Breed!' 


One  tiling's  for  sure, 
men  didn't  join  the  British  Royal  Navy 

for  the  hat. 


What  lured  young  men 
to  run  away  to 
sea  in  1655  is 
difficult  to 
fathom.  The 
work  was 
hard.  The 
food,  abominable. 

However,  we'd  like  to 
suggest  that  our  rum  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 
From  before  the  days 
of  Lord  Nelson,  Royal  Navy 
seamen  were  issued  a  daily 
ration  of  a  half  a  pint  of  rum 
by  the  ship's  purser  (corrupted  to 
"pusser"  by  the  men). 

"Pusser's  Rum"  was  one  of  the  few 
daily  comforts  afforded  to  a  jack  tar.  For  all  too 
brief  a  moment,  he  was  able  to  forget  about  his  miserable 
predicament.  His  mates,  no  doubt,  became  more 
interesting  as  well. 

The  rum  ration  was  so  coveted,  in  fact,  that 
it  became  currency  under  various  names.  For 
example:  Sippers,  just  a  little  of  your  precious 
ration  for  somebody  to  sew  on  a  button,  or 
do  a  bit  of  washing.  Gulpers,  at  least  half 
your  tot  for  one  of  your  friends  to  do  a  double 
shift.  See-ers  offers,  the  entire  tot.  For  this 


you'd  be  expected  to  pull  a  mate  out  of 

the  icy  North  Atlantic.  This  glorious 

tradition  went  on  for  some  300 

years.  Then,  risking  mutiny, 

the  British  Admiralty  put  a  cap 

on  the  rum  perk  in  1970. 

But  today,  that  spirit 
is  back.  In  British  Navy 
Pusser's  Rum.  A  full,  rich, 
dark,  95.5  proof  luxury  rum. 
The  very  same  rum  that  was 
standard  issue  aboard  Her 
Royal  Majesty's  ships. 

The  only  difference  is,  you 
no  longer  have  to  go  to  sea  to  get 
it;  you  need  only  chart  a  course  to 
your  local  spirits  merchant.  Or  to  your 
favorite  watering  hole. 
Like  cognac,  Pusser's  Rum  is  best  enjoyed  neat. 
Mixing  would  only  spoil  the  delicate  flavor.  For  such 
purposes,  we  offer  an  80  proof  Pusser's.  A  rum 
that,  while  lighter,  still  embodies  the  rich  tradi- 
tion that  is  Pusser's. 

So  if  rum  is  your  cup  of  tea,  we  think 
it'd  be  well  worth  your  while  to  try  a  bottle 
of  Pusser's  soon. 

After  all,  if  men  didn't  join  the  British 
Royal  Navy  for  the  hat,  they  surely  must 
have  done  it  for  the  belt. 


Pusser's      Rum,       The      spirit       of      the      British       Royal      Navy 
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01991  Peugeot  Motowof  America,  Inc 


1991  Peugeot  405  models  are  intelligently  priced  between  $1 5, 490and  $21, 990.  MSRP.  Excludes  tax,  title,  options,  registration  and  destination  charges.  InCanada  call  1-416-566-1900. 


Europeans  have  long  appreciated  the  remarkable  engineering  and  world-class  styling  of 
a  Peugeot. 

Yet.  here  in  America,  a  Peugeot  405  is  a  rare  pleasure.  Perhaps  because  a  full  appreciation 
of  one  requires  the  kind  of  thorough  scrutiny  few  car  buyers  exercise. 

The  405  s  patented  8-valve  shock  absorbers,  for  example,  are  far  from  obvious,  yet  they  con- 
tribute to  the  renowned  Peugeot  road  feel  that  is  immediately  apparent.  Two  densities  of  foam 
are  a  subtle  but  effective  way  to  eliminate  seat  springs  and  the  road  vibrations  they  transmit.  And 
less  obvious  still  is  the  sophisticated  composite  barrier  beneath  the  roof  that  absorbs  road  noise. 

But  you'll  quickly  understand  the  value  of  every  aspect  of  the  Peugeot  405  with  closer 
scrutiny.  For  the  dealer  nearest  you  call  1-800-447-4700. 


